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; at the conclusion of the performance, the mis- | IE I a an.sns cdodvensatdaecconpeniananls 487 
ry take referred to was repeated. The plan, in| ,., Boxes :— 
| ‘ : é Pit tier: thirty-four boxes of ordinary size; 
, r / + fact, provides an unusual number of exits to| four persons im each ..........ccccccccc.sccece 136 
—Y . the several divisions of the auditory. There — ‘\eatsaaee -three “ysenaine of ordinary 
inde ; “ size; fo POTSOMG MRGREN <..cocecessevecs sevsee 10S 
are distinct doors and staircases on the Hart- » Her Majesty’s box, say Nieiesabane 3 
Cen, XV 1L—No. 798. street side, intended for the “ amphitheatre First, or tu pper box ter thirty-six — say re 
| ” “ » OF Uf e iL x boxes o 
——— $$ stalls and the gallery respectively. About -~ ordinary size; four persons in each .. 144 
. , p tier; on tl » #6 
TI O ° ' of t] New Over How L,100 persons are believed to have fe und room a le: te Si ad be gee 7 * anuphithentre 
ul penne ) THe sNe ra ol» ‘ . . a eaxrees = o —_ ilies 
d oo : on Saturday night in these parts of the house ;)  f4F persons in each oo... ccc. ceseeseeeeeeeees 64 
Clore as he . ; sr a . 490 
7 and the best possible proy ision will have to | « Amph itheatre stalls,’’ reserved price, front row, 
RDLY ever has the pro” he made for like audiences, on grounds both cans O45 second row, 7s. 6d.; back rows, 58.) ... 320 
gress of a structure excited of eonvenicnee and safety tairease “os. Od - ‘auaenaek id  hascenci ond. 2 on) 
‘ Ye I til aS. OU.), eS nate: { rhe y - - we 
so much attention from the originally designed for the “ amphitheatre | @€*¥,—side galleries,—net reserved (price 
: nae . SC. 5 . partes 2s. 6d.), with extra numbers, Say .......ecececes 220 
public, as the building of stalls. appears to have been appropriated as a F = 2 
the New Opera House, communication between the different tiers of | *s* On the opening night, May 15th, there were 
i : ’ are . ° 800 persons in this part of the house. — 
‘ovent-car en.* For davs xes nu ‘ ‘ 4 . re is te Ss : 
( ovent-garde JOXE idditional to that which thers i toward Ma ae 1.96 
before the opening on the the opposite side of the house, but sufficiently pon ym —number of musicians .. avenanceese 70 
‘ _ a , ; : tal : 8 7 
evening of Saturday last, near to the centre and to the grand stairease pone pratt tina auditory, (without —- 
Bow-street was crowded and crush-room for most purposes. It is sug-| for the ordinary Opera S€ASON ....-..eese-seveeseseeeees 1,967 


with gazers, marvelling at vested, however provided one entrance and} Wrinrer Season,—Add, say 660 for the increased 


what had been effected, but staircase can suffice for access to the different | par sea sea adyitreca ani haat 600 





incredulous as to any ac- classes of seats of the “amphitheatre” and | AS above .........ccccceccecesseensentercesnesesseesnecereanennes 1,967 
complishment of what re- gallery—that the original intention should be | - 2867 
5 - . sper 2,5 

mained to be completed. carried out as to exit, at the close of the per- | 
say Weacvasvsvadhacechsadstnigeeeaceaiendad dvecqsartecceguaoessudese 200 


Surely never had architec- formance, whereby the going upstairs from the 
ture such a site of vantage stalls in order to get down the gallery stair- | TOtaL ce scerserersesenenseee senenansees 2,767 
for the attraction to itself case, an arrangement itself a source of danger, On the opening night, May 15th, it is estimated there 


; : were at one time in the house :— 
of the due, and long-de- would be avoided. In ordinary cases, the 





P Fi dh J: ; re ‘6 : The number of “a full audience ”’............... 1,897 
sired, popular appreciation. classes of visitors to the amphitheatre The excess in the galleries 200 
“ Video [the architect might stalls” and gallery would enter at different | EX¢ess iM boxes, Say... .seceeseernees soe 100 
p “ : A : ; — 2,197 
have said] Patres Conseri pti times ; the unreserved seats being filled soon | Orchestra 0.00.00... FARE et Reo ee AF 70 
. after the opening of the doors; and the} - : 
[ie. Oh! British publie] in me ‘] >" ROOK ik nick init «hnnadiie 2,207 


holders of tickets for stalls not arriving 

till about the time for commencing. We The decorative character of the interior of the 
of the Should have preferred indeed,—having regard a offers , marked comes gy that. of the 
to the probable increased demands in the} ~P°™ House in. the Haymarkely—amto tliat. cf 
the Princess’s, Lyceum, Haymarket, Olympic, 
Adelphi, and other London theatres. For painted 
decorations, that is to say, ornament and allego- 
matters the architect has had to yield to the | rical compoaitions,- simple white and gold nat 
opinions of others. He has not given that | richments, with a subject in relief, and isolated 
| figures modelled as terminals to trusses on the 
box fronts, are to be seen, Mr. Gye’s idea being 
that, in decorative effect, the colour needed 
supplied by the hengines crimson or rase- 
coloured in this case) and the dresses of the 
audience ; and it may be true, not only that 
| the “ white and gold” system is, comparatively 


omnium vestrum ora atque oculos 
SSE COIVE rsos.” 
Recollecting the state 
interior of the house on the Wed- 
nesday before the opening,—when 
many of the box fronts had to be fixed ; when 
not a seat in the pit was placed, and not a 
piece of drapery hung to 120 boxes ; when the 
centre chandelier had to be put together and 
raised, railings to be fixed and gilded, fur- 
nishing and upholsterer’s work to be done in the 
crush-room, staircases, corridors, and dressing- 
rooms ; electric telegraph wires to be brought | oe 
in, and matters before and behind the curtain ' “ually met with in London theatres, and 
innumerable, to be completed ; and recolleet- has planned the stairs themselves in & manner 
ing that up to a late hour in the afternoon of whic alee leas kittle ta-he aenized, As to | speaking, a safe one; but that the chromatic 
Saturday, the covered roadway was inaccessible, “m ne engi ee generally, at the decoration in some London theatres detracts 
and the scaffolding hardly down, the state of London theatres, our opinion eagles the want | tom the 
completeness in which the house opened was | °! thought on the part even of the public 
certainly remarkable,—after making every themselves, is well known; and we need 
allowance for the large number of hands em- hardly a ee facts which have pain- 
ployed, and the skill with which they were nay ane payee ego 2 nt pate | is maintained, by the result in some of the chiet 
directed. Even at the last hour, difficulties | a = re ae 5 *7y.,, | theatres of the Continent, whereof one at Berlin 
arose that were unavoidable, but which might | lieve will be found especially well provided. The | ; 


} th “ol entrances to the pit-stalls are (one on each side | is specially mentioned. But we need not refer te 
1ave prevented the opening for one night at a. seper aad repeats fiers iver i the incre: anni’ | ink effec 

; g 1¢ increased prominence, and we think effect, 
least. At one moment the chandelier could 


of the house) by descending steps from the | ; : ae 
sridor of the loweror pit-tier of b The which may be given to gold by background of 
7 3 a one ~ le - — cornadaor Oo e oy = > ) oxes, D © 5 : p : ; 
not be lighted by the usual means : at another, rained veiile a ie Mpdlh-wElal ang att colour, though so small in amount as to be in 
a de  wntan j . : same Mevemisdcee:, | OTaInary senus | > Di —which are, : 2 , ‘ ’ : 2 
a deluge of water in one of the lower corridors, = é «Meath Aeeliias ladles ie ie itself hardly apparent,—of which an illustration 
shes yr ; vaste course, on a hig ¢ the rise | *“ ) 
demonstrated in the most powerful but) ss li Mia, f the »it— are reached by aseendi will be referred to shortly. Indeed, the use, in 
— . P ° e ' : »Tioeor Oo 3 > % > SCOTCH G | a ° a 
awkward manner, the efficiency of means for in the l J many recent works, by decorative artists, of 
arresting progress of fire ; but eventually the 


steps from the pit-corridor, which is beneath | ; , ted 
es ile Olle pale off (han atk | enw lines, and of ornaments of very simple 
= ' . » ends of this pit- } I 
house was presented to the public in a manner | “@t Just Mentioned, the en a 
which reflects credit on the architect and the | 


corridor (next the line of division of the pro- | COPY whether " positive ed oF in a ~~ 
rtiary colour, occupying a sm: 
contractors. The elaborate scroll railing to | Senium) would be useless ; hut the space there oir pia aeing Pere: — fil ' 
“ ade i ‘ § : g : ares surface wr , » the fleld, an 
he princi alent wine Bite e will be devoted to dressing-rooms. area Of sUrmACe In proportion to th nag: 
the principal staircase, was finished and gilded ; S “one likewise the manner in which floral subjects 
- e Te ee p na As changes lave been made in the arrange- | © : > F ; Pie: ‘ 
in the course of a few hours on the Saturday. _ . Me mav be introduced without obtrusiveness 
Defects are indeed observable in details of; ment of the seats since our last notice ap-| “""s ficiently } ‘1 thei 
Si i aus of | see o us sufficiently happy in their re- 
the decorations ; and others of the greatest | peared, it may be well here to give the num- Ee ee ee 
importance, were created on the opening night, | 


; ; . s invalidate any conclusion of the 
bers of persons which the house is now planned | ults to invalidate any conclusi ‘ 
in the arrancement of some of the entrances | t° accommodate during the opera-season, with 


and exits ; but the defects of the former class | * Pugh estimate of the total number that it 
« 2 or l ‘ t i Lass : ° . 

‘ 7 a , ‘ > al i ay a £ ors s W " + > 
are, we believe, due in part to the circumstance woul L cont re after the ulte ne hic : the 
of a certain amount of interference with the house . designed tev ertinst af eau a principle entirely opposed to that of the de- 
amas . “anes in tabular form, are as under: : 
architect, and those of the latter kind to the coration of Covent-garden, though the distinet 
misuse, or omission of the use, of the means| Zstimate of the Accommodation provided in the uses of the buildings should not be left out of 

* . lew Opera House, Covent Garden, | 
which the plan provided. New Op , 


| 
te i0 . SE N; / ranged for ;— 
Long after eight o’clock, on the opening | de ss Suason ; As arreng 


winter season,—to have had still another exit 
from the gallery, or on the south side. We 
lave reason to suppose, however, that in these 


amount of egress from the galleries, which 
seems to be provided by the plan of Drury- 
lane Theatre, though not now made use of ; 
but he has been able to afford much more than 


scenery, as we have had occasion ere 
this to observe. The avoidance of colour in the 
present case,—save as to the ceiling, where a 


>? 


light blue ground is resorted to,—is justified, it 


kind supposed, on the point in question, A nd 
it is a curious and note-worthy fact that another 
building—the St. James's Hall—opened some 
| weeks earlier than the theatre, is designed on 


i the question. It is satisfactory, however, to 
| find that the mistake often made, in distorting 








! 

: : . : 7 " 
night, the single staircase which it Was) | Stalls, BOOTBOGR ccc cccsccocsisuerets ath pesere rm 274 | forms of ornaments by gilding edges and tips 

; ae fear . P : rs, extra, in the alleys at the ends, i paper . “Vs ¢ 
thought fit to use for the “ amphitheatre | A{)y°F “hairs & Sida Greicinanctoie saa 20 lof leaves, and from which some of the courts 
Stalls” and gallery indiscriminately, was blocked —— 94) + the Crystal Palace are not free, is not 
witl le, i } rd il: > age ‘ Seats, ordinary; separate, but not reserved (price ‘ - oa ‘ 
vith people, in slow and» toilsome ascent ; amd | jy 967 Gd.) ooo ccc csscsesussussessensessessssstereevencenennens 193 —_ at Covent-garden ; it is perceived that 
| . . 1 

* Of which we give an interior view at page 355. | Carried forward ....ccscsscsccsscresscenresssseensonees all's he whole of a det ail, or moulded form, or the 
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background, should receive the particular 
enrichment. 

In the boxes at Covent-garden, the fronts 
of the principal tiers—which are nearly alike— 
have the common pulvinated, or, strictly speak- 
ing, the inverted-ogee form of section, sur- 
mounted with a moulded and enriched capping 
and the crimson-covered shelf or arm-rest, and 
finished below by mouldings, and a band or 
fascia with upright beadings as ornament. The 
swell of the bow is covered with trellis-work, 
and immediately above it is a collection of 
leaf-work and floral ornament, which seems to 
be varied in the several cases, but so as to vary 
little from uniformity in the general decorative 
effect. The main divisions, comprising two of the 
ordinary boxes in width, or 18 bays in all, are 
marked by the trusses with figures as terminals— 
these holding up the strings or festoons of the 


gold. The outer portion of these compartments 
is filled with a gilt trellis-work of novel pat- 
tern, which, like the other parts of the ceiling, 
with exceptions we shall mention, is from the 
architect’s drawings. The bands extend to the 
ring of gilt mouldings round the ventilator, 
which last is filled with gilt tracery of inter- 
secting circles. The first weakness to be noticed, 
for which, as we understand, the architect is not 
responsible, is in the treatment of a cove or space 
which occurs between the compartments and the 
outer ring of mouldings. Instead of continuance 
of the bands, so as to give the idea of support 
to the centre from which the chandelier hangs, 
the cove has a number of pateras (or circles 
filled with ornament), and these inevitably give 
the idea of revolving movement. Fresh from 
an examination into the construction of a 
swing-bridge, we will acknowledge that we 


to] 





ornament. The figures are white, with gilded | may in this case be liable to prejudices of a 
wings ; their attitude is not altogether unob-| sort which might be avoided by critics and the 
jectionable. At the top tier, the ornament is} public with considerable advantage to art. 
solely of ivy leaves, and the figures are repre-| The actual and radical defect of the present 
sented standing on the trusses, and blowing | design, however, lies deeper than mere resem- 
gilded trumpets. The lowest front of all is dif- | blance to any one object, or familiar mechanical 
ferent from the others in section and in enrich-| contrivance. Again, a defect in the ceiling, is 
ment, being only a fluted podium, the flutes | the use of imitative gilt cords. These serve to 
gilded, with some floral ornament on panels | conceal the meeting edges of the “fibrous slab,” 
of pedestals to the main divisions. The boxes, | and are tied at central points by rosettes. The 
eight on each side, on the level of the “amphi-| mistake here may seem a trifling one; but 
theatre stalls,” are finished with a bold cresting | it is not so, and it operates much in the effect 
of good design, gilt. The bays themselves of | of the ceiling. Mr. Gye’s taste, and skill in a 
the three main tiers of boxes are separated by | certain branch of decorative art, are not to be 
a twisted column with capital, the whole gilt; questioned—proved as they have been on fre- 
and above each division of the lower tier is a | quentoccasions. There is much thatany architect 
three-branch candle-light. In addition to the, might have learned from what he has done, 
side hangings to the boxes, a line of plain dra-| often with the most simple materials—cords 
pery is carried round, below the band or fascia and drapery ; festoons of flowers ; evergreens 
of the fronts already mentioned. Considerable} and sculpture. But there is, nevertheless, 
breadth of surface in the fronts, between the | distinction as well as unity, between his 


ornament and the cornice, is left as white|} branch of art and ours ; and, not to refer, 


ground, and, with the gold, tells as was in-|/to the dissatisfaction to be felt as to a 
tended ; but the form itself of the ornament is | particular sort of imitation, there is a certain 
confused and lost at a distance. | solidity and an architectonic character which 


many respects, better than what is executed.|ephemeral and superficial, in decoration of 
He proposed a more architectural, or as we | buildings. Again, the architect has not been 
may say,a less rococo character of ornament, one | able to carry out his designs for the proscenium, 


in which details would have told from a | So far as es or rather the tympa- | 


distance, and would have borne examination | num of the elliptical arch, is concerned. The 


ornament, and of the minute enrichment of the |in white on a gold ground, and representing 
mouldings, as executed. Both mouldings and | Musie and Poetry, with Orpheus and Ossian 
ornaments were bolder ; and trellis-work with | as the chief personages, executed in lieu of the 
rosettes covered the upper portion or concavity original treatment, however, are happily intro- 
of the front, and a row of acanthus-leaves, of | duced ; but the central ornament gilt, composed 
no great size, ranged along the pulvinated or| of two figures holding up a crown, and of a 
In place of the band or|medallion with a head of the Queen, has 
‘not the smallest title to art, and belongs to 
tassels, was to be used as a crowning feature to|a class of works which should make a great 
the lower draperies ; and on the main divisions | show next week in the confectionary booths of 
of the bays, were circular panels with mould-|Greenwich. The proscenium opening itself 
ings, to contain the heads of composers, musical | is advisedly treated by the architect as a 
instruments, or other accessories, varied in | simple gilt frame to the spectacle: it has quad- 
the several tiers. It was first proposed to/ rant corners, at the top, and bold enriched 
colour the ground to correspond with the cur- | mouldings on brackets ; and to the sides has 
tains, under the idea that the box fronts having | twisted shafts and mouldings, whereof one 
little apparent support, should be made them- | portion is moveable by a contrivance referred 
selves to appear as light as possible. In all) to in our last week’s article. The opening in 
respects, design would doubtless have been | ordinary use will thus be some four or five feet 
further studied had it been decided to adopt its | less than the available dimension stated by us. 
general character. We do not ourselves see,—| (Completing the description of the ceiling ;— 
where, as in the present case, a ceiling is sup-| what may be called the pendentive spaces 
ported on four elliptical arches, carried on piers, | (though they are nearly horizontal), are each 
and is in plan independent of the plan of| fijled with a circle and three spandrils,—the 
the boxes,—that the extraordinary lightness | circular space being richly moulded and filled 
would have been required, or would have| with radiating flutes, with a wreath and lyre 
been procured altogether and satisfactorily, by | in the centre, and the spandril spaces having 
the means intended. However, from some|a diaper of moulded leaf-enrichment. The 
reason, a different principle has been adopted} bands of the elliptical arches have a panel 
in a specimen which is now at the establishment with a guilloche ornament and wholly gilt ; 
of Messrs. Jackson and Sons. The interspaces | whilst the soffits over the side galleries are 
of the acanthus-leaves are there coloured red, | arranged with large square panels, whereof 
as are also the fillets or reveal edges of the! that in the centre, apparently for ventila- 
panels formed by the trellis-work. With little tion, is filled with boosie enrichment. 
alteration to the depending ornament, this The fronts of these galleries themselves 
design would have left nothing to be desired. | bracket out with a cove which is covered 
With results which are even less satisfactory, | with trellis-work:, and have a gilt rail- 
the architect has not had his way, we learn,|ing of a simple but effective pattern. The 
in every part of the ceiling. The design, portions of the piers to the arches, show- 
as executed, comprises an outer circle of|ing in the “amphitheatre,” are also panelled 
bold mouldings, borne by the elliptical] and ornamented with trellis-work. The front 
arches and piers, and a slightly domical|of the central, or principal gallery, above the 
plafond or soffit, divided into twelve main| stalls, has oblong and small circular panels— 
compartments by radiating bands in white and|the latter filled with rosettes. Decoration 


convex portion. 
fascia, a depending fascia with ornament and 








What the architect himself designed was, in| must be adhered to, even in parts the most present. 


somewhat of this character was, we believe, 


intended by the architect, for the fronts of the 
pit-tier of boxes, in place of the fluting now 
used. The centre chandelier is composed of 
strings of lustres in four tiers, besides the tent- 
shaped top; and has, further, a number of 
attendant lights around the upper tier or circle. 
The Queen’s entrance and ante-room has not 
yet been finished in the painter’s work, quite 
as was intended ; but, it isa well-proportioned 
and effective apartment. The ceiling has a 
cove enriched with gilt trellis-work; and a 
plafond with a centre ornament for the chan- 
delier of glass lustres: an arch-headed window 
with gilt mountings groins in, and paintings 
are inserted in the walls. The crush-room and 
grand staircase are at present not seen to 
advantage ; the decorative effect of the former 
is comprised in the use of Ionic columns and 
pilasters, and that of the latter in the width of 
the stairs, the marble base-moulding, and the 
gilt scroll-work before mentioned. 

The entrance-hall with the carriage-porch 
are exceedingly convenient as compared with 
the arrangement of the old theatre, though the 
vauseway laid down under great difficulties, to 
be absolutely free from danger at the entrance 
and exit, needs alteration, which no doubt it will 
speedily receive.* It is perhaps, on esthetic 
grounds, to be regretted that so much use was 
made of cement on the exterior of the build- 
ing, though we are by no means now prepared 
to solve the problem of the fitting use of 
cement, or of the proper means to be taken as 
the alternative in dispensing with it. The 
sides of the building were originally intended 
to be finished in brickwork ; the alteration 
was due to the stipulations of the Duke of 
Bedford’s surveyor. There is, perhaps, less 
objection, on the ground just referred to, to 
these flanks, than to the pilasters, mouldings, 
and other more imitative parts, which, within 
a few years, under the influence of the weather, 
may not appear so satisfactory as they do at 

The use of cement to the piers and 
sides of the carriage porch is certainly, struc- 


turally, an error. The portico was not com- 


pleted, or ceiled in, on the opening night; 
the columns with their architrave, the balus- 
ters, and the iron girders for the ceiling, were 


better than those of naturalistic or floral | subjects in rilievo, the figures the size of life, | however finished. The trusses carrying the 


ends of the girders, the masks as consoles to 
the windows, and the four heads of ancient 
and modern dramatists, in circular panels 
between the windows, may be named with 
approval for propriety of selection in the sub- 
jects, or for their execution. The modification 
in the rilievi, by Flaxman, which was required 
to fit them into the new design, may be 
regretted. The figures of Melpomene and 
Thalia are unchanged, save the cleaning of 
them with soap and water. 

Were we to notice all the misstatements 
that have been “going the round” of the 
newspapers as to this building, we should 
inconveniently extend the present notice. Let 
us, for the hundredth time, dispute the asser- 
tion as to buildings of good proportions appear- 
ing smaller than they really are: without the 
slightest reference to the particular case of the 
interior of the theatre, we say that lack of 
apparent size is simply so much lost in effect, 
and so much thrown away in brick and stone. 
And when future historians are looking into 
the facts of this theatre, as it has been the 
habit of others to do regarding former 
theatres on the site, let them disbelieve 
that any “brick shaft” was the means 
of raising the girders, and “whereby” and 
“of course” a fulerum was obtained, and 
so forth. The real contrivances resorted to in 
the progress of a work like this theatre, would, 
indeed, merit a record. As to the girders, they 
were raised in great lengths to the top of what 
we may calla table, built up of whole timber 
in the centre of the building, on which platform 
the final riveting was done. The girder was 
then moved on rollers on a kind of tempor!y 
railway, laid along the top of the walls, wnt! 

* The dimension named as the height of the entrance: 
hall which was given to us, and, it happened, was sct down 
without testing, was an error. ‘The height of the hall 
cannot be half what was stated. In other particu!ars 007 
figures will have to be amended only in the matter of t! ,' 
accommodation, altered since the date of our artic. 
which, as it exists, we have givenabove. The grand stail 
case is less effective than the old one. 
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it reached its intended position. The girders 
are now so formed, and so fixed, that every 


walls, can be kept regularly painted. 


thereabouts ; but the extra works are likely to 
raise the cost to 70,0007. As to the fitness of 
the structure in acoustic properties, we can as 
yet arrive at no decision ; but as to its safety 
and commodiousness, we have before said, it 
makes a considerable advance on previous 
structures. It is only fair to give with as 
much precision as we can, the names of the 
chief persons who have contributed to the 
result. The architect was Mr. Edward M. 
Barry ; the clerk of the works was, up to the 
completion of the carcase, Mr. Josiah Allan, and 
subsequently Mr. H. Miller ; the contractors for 
the whole works were Messrs. Charles and 
Thomas Lucas ; their general foreman was Mr. 
Samuel Clemence; their foreman of  brick- 
layers, Mr. Jacobs ; of masons’ work, Mr. 
Hadfield ; and of painters’ work, Mr. Wilson. 
The carving was executed by Mr. Tolmie. 
The sub-contractors were for the slaters’ work, 
Mr. North ; for the founders’ work, Messrs, H. 


and M.D. Grissell, to whose managing clerk, Mr. | 
Lane, we believe, is due the design of the roof | we have Canterbury and Dover, St. Alban’s, Win- 
| 


girders ; for the plasterers’ work, Mr. Parsons; 
for the plumbers’ work, Mr. Dent,—the princi- 


I'he decorative work of the proscenium frame, 
and the main portion of the ceiling, designed 
by the architect, were executed by Messrs. 
Jackson and Sons ; whilst Mr. R. Montidesigned | 
the rilievo over the proscenium and the fronts | 
of the boxes, all which were executed in the 
patented material by M. Desachy ; the entrance 
hall is paved with Maw’s encaustic tiles ; the 
gas-lighting to the house was by Strode, and to 
the stage by Jones and Outhwaite, whilst the 
principal chandeliers were by Defries and Son ; 
the chandelier of the crush-room was by Messrs. 
Osler. Mr. H. Sloman, as we have already | 
said, designed the stage-carpentry, and with | 
his own men constructed the machinery. The | 
scenery of “The Huguenots” was painted by | 
Mr. Beverley ; and the “act-drop” by Messrs. | 
Grieve and Telbin, unfortunately not so | 
good a work as we usually see from their! 
hands ; and the list should not conclude with- | 
out allusion to the exertions of the architect’s 
own staff, which at the last hour were greatly 
taxed, although nothing that could be done by | 
the stage-manager, Mr. Harris, was wanting to 
acquit himself of the responsibilities thrown 
upon him by the sudden illness of Mr. 
Gye, who had, throughout the progress of the 
undertaking, to bear an amount of labour in 
personal direction from which he is at present 
a sufferer, but to which is due the consummation 
of the re-establishment and opening of the | 
Italian Opera in a new building, on the site of | 
the old theatre in Covent-garden. 


MAY RAMBLING.—ROSHERVILLE. 


Ovt with your sketch-books and off into the | 
country. For a time we have done with fog and | 
snow, and we may look for clear sunny skies and 
silver-edged clouds of beautiful tint, to gladden 
the eyes of even town dwellers. Artists look ont | 
of their windows and think longingly of pleasant | 
places where Nature has spread “a clean palette,” | 
and the fresh breezes may be found in purity,—of | 


: } 
pal apparatus being supplied by Messrs. Botten. | reached. 
| 








“‘Sunny spots of greenery,” 
| 
as Coleridge calls them, which are sunny me- | 
mories for ever. Camp-stools, knapsacks, and | 
folioes are examined and handled with relish ; | 
young architects make strong resolutions to | 
wander to old cathedrals and churches and | 
vigorously use the pencil, and gain knowledge of | 
the spirit of the works of those famous men of 
ancient days,—adding, too often, to the resolve, | 
the reservation, “if they have time,” and then 
sometimes forgetting that the way to have time is 
to make it. | 
The disciples of honest Isaac Walton,—some | 
dwelling in dark Inns of Court, some in City 
counting-houses and other places which are dingy 
enough, brighten up and sing,— 
“Come, bring to me my limber gad 

I've fished with many a year, 

And let me have my well-worn creel, 

And all my fishing gear.” 

Amateur gardeners, whose grounds do not 

extend over many feet, throng to Covent-garden 


| 


of a railway journey from Paris to Marseilles :— 


: era ‘* 
| and elsewhere in search of favourite seeds and| might be done by good managers. Londoners 


plants ; and, by the way, few prettier scenes are to | are learning that a pleasant retreat is to be found 
portion of them, even where they tail into the | be met with than one of these metropolitan | here, and are asking for fitting houses. Those 


The | flower-markets on an early morning in spring: | 
contract was, we believe, taken for 60,000/. or | the philosophic observer will remark on the fresh- 


| ness which has marched from the country, and 
contrast it with the squalor which surrounds it. 


| 


dealers in hundreds ; faded children, and women in 
sad habiliments, barter eagerly for primroses or 
wallflowers. 

With the early flowers comes the world to Lon- 


with colours. Many thousands flock to London 
from different parts of the country; picture gal- 
leries are open, amusements are plentiful; but, 





Londoner is anxious for a change; considers in 
what direction he had best bend his steps; and, 
thinking of the absurd difficulty which has been 
| put in the way of British travellers, opens out his 
| map of the British islands, and finds consolation in 
| reflecting on the sunny spots therein,— the lakes 
| of mingled sweetness and sublimity, the mountain 
ranges, heath-covered moors, rocky coasts, castles 
| rich in. legends and historical interest, our glorious 
old cathedrals and our churches. 

Within an hour or two’s ride, and at small cost, 


chester, and many other places. The coast of 
Southampton and the Isle of Wight are soon 
In the midland counties hosts of inte- 


resting objects offer themselves to the inquirer. | 


Those who delight in wild scenery, and have also 
antiquarian taste, who adopt the knapsack and 


staff, may spend a few days in walking and 
sketching between Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 


Carlisle, keeping along the line of the Roman 
wall. The objects of interest to the young archi- 


have often spoken of, with a motive. 


start when 
* All in the sheen 
The princely morning walks o’er diamond dews,’ 
and pick up health while extending your know- | 
ledge and enlarging your ideas.” The sun has 
thrown us off our equilibrium. Steadiness has 
deserted, and all the odd bits of the poets bearing 
on the season and rural delights, that have stuck 
by us, are fluttering about the tip of the pen like 
butterflies. Whole nations used annually to go 
mad at the advent of May: what wonder then at 
us? There is something in the word itself that 
disposes one for unbending. As Leigh Hunt 
writes— 
** May’s the blooming hawthorn bough— 

May’s the month that’s laughing now. 

I no sooner write the word, 

Than it seems as though it heard, 

And looks up and laughs at me, 

Like a sweet face, rosily ; 

Like an actual colour, bright, 

Flushing from the paper’s white.”’ 

A day ago chance led us to Rosherville,—Graves- 
end’s neighbour. It does not sound very archi- 
tectural or archeological, nor even very poetical. 
One thinks rather of tea-gardens and shrimps 
than of lofty towers and noble carvings. It 
is only necessary, however, to recollect that it 
is in Kent to know that there are many things 
about for the archwological student ; and the rail- 
way makes this neighbourhood almost a part of 
London. From London-bridge went the train: 

“It shook the sunny suburbs with a scream ; 
Skimm’d milk-white orchards, wails, and mossy trees 
One sheet of blossom ; flew threw living rocks, 
Adown whose maim’d and patient faces, tears 
Trickle for ever; plunged in howling gloom ; 
Burst into blinding day ;’’ 


which burst reminds us that the rail as yet has 
had but one painter, Turner ; and one poet, Mrs. 
Browning. How vigorous is this her description | 


‘* We shot through tunnels, like a lightning wedge 
By great Thor hammers driven through the rocks, 
Which, quivering through the intestine blackness, splits, 
And lets it in atonce; the train swept in 
Athrob with effort, trembling with resolve, 
The fierce denouncing whistle wailing on 
And dying off smother’d in the shuddering dark, 
While we, self-awed, drew troubled breath, oppress’d 
As other Titans, underneath the pile 
And nightmare ofthe mountains. Out, at last, 
To catch the dawn afloat upon the land.”’ 





However, Rosherville is not Marseilles, though 
it is a seaport, the Cockneys say, and apparently | 
flourishing : “ villas” are rising, and so are rents. | 
There is a very creditable Early English church | 
here, though a little too much according to pattern, 
which was built at the cost of the Rosher family,* 
also a commodious hotel where a good business 


] 
| 
* Illustrated in our 12th vol. p. 175. | 





Courts and alleys seem to have been deserted by | 
| their inhabitants, and surround the water-cress | 


don; the shops present a new aspect, and are gay | 


notwithstanding all these temptations, the pent-up | 


—— ‘who are anxious for a country seat, 
Pure air, green meadows, and suburban views; 
Rooms snug and light—not over large, but neat, 
j And gardens water’d with refreshing dews,”’ 
may choose 
“Burch Row, and there repose, 
*Midst prospects worthy of their admiration. 
How long they’il last is quite another thing— 
| Not longer p’rhaps than the approaching Spring ; 


” 


jas each succeeding how cuts off 
| view. 

| The old church at Milton, and, in another diree- 
tion, the church of Northfleet, notwithstanding that 
| it has been “restored,” are worth a visit. Stone 
| Church is well known from illustrations of its Early 
| English windows, and the beautifully sculptured 
| foliage in the arcade of the chancel: it is worth 
la pilgrimage. The sculptured ornamentation of 
| the chancel arch is a curious elaboration of the 
dog-tooth. Parts of the building are even earlier 
than the thirteenth century: the north doorway 
has a semicircular head, and shows with the dog- 
tooth moulding a zigzag. The tower is massive 
and low ; and we may exclaim with Delta, 


sk mmebe xly’s 


“* How like an image of repose it looks 
That ancient, holy, and sequester’d pile !’’ 
Unfortunately we cannot continue the quotation 
and say,— 
** So absent is the stamp of modern days, 
That in the quaint carved oak, and oriel stain’d 
With saintly legend, to Reflection’s gaze 
The Star of Eld seems not yet to have waned ;” 
for an interpolated porch against the west front 
of the tower disfigures and vulgarizes the whole. 
A window, blocked up at the end of the north 
aisle of nave, when perpendicular additions were 
made beyond, deserves study. The sculptured 


4 . | decoration of the rural arcade in chancel, to which 
tect to be found in these and many other parts we | 
Once and | 
again we say,to the town student, “ Upand away ; | 


we have already referred, is, as a specimen of con- 
ventional ornamentation, beyond rivalry. 

There is a beautiful brass, much injured, in 
memory of John Lumbarde, once rector of this 
church, whose effigy appears in the quatrefoil of 
across. The date is 1408. 

The church at South Darenth is remarkable for 
a small Norman chancel, once perhaps the whole 
church, to which a second nave was added in later 
times. The floor of the chancel is raised consi- 
derably in that part of it which formed the 
ancient chancel; the lights are semicircular- 
headed; the ceiling is vaulted, and there is a 
considerable space above between the vaulting 
and the roof, with an opening to light it. The 
font is Norman, octagon in form, and displays 
rudely sculptured figures, including perhaps King 
Edgar, St. Dunstan, and Sagittarius, which latter 
may fix its date as the reign of King Stephen. 
The remains of an ornamented Norman arch are 
to be seen in the north wall of the church. 

Swanscombe Churcb has a tower as old as the 
Saxons, and a curious old font. Originally there 
were clerestory windows on the south side of 
nave, but these are now blocked up. An alabaster 
monument of large size commemorates Sir Ralph 
Weldon, knight. The inscription says :— 

** And for his life, his charge and honest fume, 
He hath well don and so made good his name.’’ 

The chancel screen now under the tower arch, 
should be repaired and made perfect. ‘There is an 
ancient wooden lectern in the church, not so 
handsome as the one at Detling, in the same 


| county, but still interesting. 


Swanscombe Wood, hard by, is associated with 
the brave doings of the Kentish men in mainte- 
nance of their rights against William the Con- 


| queror, 


Wending on to Thorne Church, an ancient font 
of curious aspect, a cross-legged effigy, a late 
brass, 1583, and some good screen-work at the 
east end, will be found. For brasses the stu- 
dent must go on to Cobham Church, St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, where there is a series in memory of 
the Cobhams and others, of the greatest interest 
and beauty, ranging from 1320, or thereabout, 
(Joan de Cobham—unique example) to 1529. 
These are descanted on and illustrated both in 
Mr. Boutell’s “ Brasses and Slabs,” and the Oxford 
“Manual of Monumental Brasses.” There are 
other things in the church to be looked at : cre- 
dence and sedilia, and a good specimen of Eliza- 
bethan monument dated 1561. 

Cobham Hall is a brick-and-stone houseof the end 
of the 16thcentury, remindful, in parts, of Hampton 
Court : the gateway is dated 1587. Inigo Jones 
made additions here; and within, if you go on 
the right day, will be found a few good pictures, 
ill arranged. The park is beautiful; the ap- 
proach to the hall charming. A noble cedar, 
close to the mansion, covers an area of 90 feet in 
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diameter. Underneath the trees are primroses in 
thousands, and everything is green and smiling. 
Softly springs the turf to meet the step— 

**« And as we pass, the flow’rets brush us by, 


And, shaking all their sorrows to the ground, 
Breathe salutation from their scented lips.” 


But our rambling must end, and our res 


THE BUILDER. 





art and science. Science is the solid substance, | 
but art is the airy spirit ; science plants his strong | 
foot upon the ground, but art puts life into his | 
eye, and words into his mouth. Correct language | 
is not poetry; scientific counterpoint is not art | 


;music; the mere work of the pencil and the | 
aders will | Chisel is not art imagery ; building of the proudest |evident. Out of nothing nothing comes: in the 


history of our subject, I have to submit a scheme 
of arrangement for the fine arts, as respects their 
several identities and their derivation. 

I need not prove that the idea of fine art, or 
the invention of beauty, is first drawn from the 
perception of the beautiful in nature ; this is self- 


perhaps ask what we have meant to say? Simply | and the best is not art architecture; all this is | mechanism of the mind, nothing can be originated 


this: go forth into the fields now and then to | 
drink the pure air and commune with nature; see 
what there is to be seen of the art of former | 
times, wherever it is to be found, and don’t forget | 
the sketch-book. 





A DISCOURSE ON THE BEAUTIFUL AND 
THE FINE ARTS.* 

My purpose on the present occasion is to impress 
upon the art-student, upon hisown peculiar ground, 
this great first principle of his philosophy,that his 
art is not so confined, or so confinable, as he may 
have been thinking. The fine arts are many ; but 
fine art is one. Developments are many ; essence 
is one. There are many streams ; the source from 
whence they come is one; the ocean where they 
meet again is one. There are many members ; the 
spirit which animates the whole is one. One star 
may differ from another star; but the light by 
which they shine is one, and the joy of all their 
shining is one. 

No other idea can give to the art-student that 
expansiveness of view, that grasp of his work, which 
this idea will be found to supply. The painter who 
is only a painter, the poet who is a poet and no 
more, even the musician who knows nothing but 
music, knows only half the mystery of his art. 
The other half is hidden among the other arts. 
The essence of all art is one essence. The princi- 
ples of all arts are the same. Their analogies are 
perfect as a whole. Their influences are for ever 
matual. They will explain each other when nothing 
else will. They support each other ; they are never 
at variance ; they are each other’s bosom friends ; 
their phalanx is invincible. The theory of any 
one of them is made up of the theory of the whole. 
The artist who discards those of them which are 
not his own shuts the door upon the best friends 
of that which he retains, the most suggestive of 
all attendants upon the one which he chooses to 
cherish. 

I affirm, even more especially of architects, that 
if their practice of artistic architecture is founded 
upon a study of architecture alone, it has a com- 
paratively feeble and narrow basis upon which 
fancy is to build; but that if it be founded upon a 
comprehension, as far as can be expected, of the 
fundamental principles of fine art as a whole, of 
all the arts together as one harmonious family of 
art, it has a basis broad and enduring upon which 
it may always rely. 

To commence with the foundation of the ques- 
tion, I may say, speaking in a practical and super- 
ficial manner, that there is found to exist in the 
organization of Nature a certain essential quality 
which we call Beauty (or pleasurableness as a 
whole); and that there is found to exist in the 
organization of man a certain essential faculty for 
its appreciation, which we call the sense of beauty. 
I am quite aware that this language is not critically 
accurate, but I think it will call up in the mind a 
more correct idea of the fact in view than any 
seientific definition can accomplish, so far as | 
know. 

We all know that there is with us a certain 
elass of perceptions and enjoyments which connect 
mankind with the intelligences beneath him, 
namely, those of simple sense and mere luxury. 
We also understand that there is another class of 
perceptions and enjoyments which seem to con- 
nect mankind with the intelligence of the Divine 
Being above him, namely, those of the moral 
sense—goodness, virtue, affection,—and of the 
wisdom sense, leading us to knowledge and great- 
ness. And it is equally plain that we possess 
still another class of perceptions and enjoyments, 
above luxury, but beneath virtue, namely, those of 
the sense of the beautiful. 

Such, then, being the nature of our organization 
in this respect, there comes to be a certain system 
of intellectual endeavour with us, having for its 
object the application of our faculty of invention 
to the beautiful for the sake of its enjoyment. 
This, as a whole, is Fine Art,—poetry, for in- 
stance, music, sculpture and painting, architecture, 
ornament. 

Do not let any one confound fine art with the 
mere vehicle of its manifestation. Do not let 
yourselves be blinded to the difference between 





* Areproduction of the Essay delivered at the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition last January, and read before the 


science, mighty it may be, but lifeless; one touch | 


|of fancy, and the lifeless is all lit up, there is 


breathed into its nostrils the breath of life. 
The history of this function of the human 


|mind,—the history of fancy, the history of fine 


art,—is matter of complete record. It runs 
parallel with the history of human intelligence. 
[It derives its characteristics, indeed, from the same 
source : it is a portion of the same current of cause 
and effect. So much so, that the history of fine | 
art is even an interesting and valuable commentary | 
upon the history of mankind ; in other words, the 
development of the beauty sense as a part, an index 
to the development of the mind as a whole. 

With regard to the existence of a sense of 
beauty as a matter of actual appreciation, it may 
be said that this in fact seems to supply the best 
definition, and perhaps the only one which is per- 
fect and precise, of the sole superiority of man as 
contrasted with the universal inferiority of the | 
lower animals, It is true that the human mind, 
taking this contrast from an ordinary point of 
view, displays the peculiarity of what is called a 
higher order of intelligence, progressive intellect, 
exquisite desires of knowledge, and creative 
powers ; but all these ideas fail us when we would 
define by them the supremacy of man: all are 
found to be so inseparably identified with some 
point of mental cultivation that it is impossible to 
reduce any one of them to the form of an elemen- | 
tary basis of distinguishment: whereas, on the | 
other hand, it seems to me that nothing can be | 
more simple and obvious than the fact that man 
universally possesses more or less an appreciation 
of the beautiful, while the inferior intelligences 
of the earth are no less universally devoid of it. 
No instance was ever known of an inferior animal 
displaying any approximation to a perception of 
the beantiful as such; and in no case does any 
human being, even of the lowest rank of intelli- 
gence, exhibit the absence of this perception, ex- 
cept in new-born infancy, when the mind is yet 
unopened, and in rare cases of fatuity when its 
gates are closed. 

In entering fora moment into the question of 
the organization by which the beautiful exists, I 
need not remind you of the five senses which con- 
stitute the vehicles of our perception of material 
nature, save to remark that all of these are not 
merely organs of perception, but means of pleasure 
and pain. ‘Two of these five, however—the sight 
and the hearing—are so distingushed that, while 
in respect of the other three senses the lower 
animals are more or less on an equality with man, 
the eye and the ear, on the contrary, convey to 
man a species of enjoyment of a manifestly supe- 
rior description, and to the lower animals no 
enjoyment whatever. These two senses, in short, 
are those which pertain to the beautiful; and, 
consequently, those to which the tine arts apply. 

As to the manner in which fine art is originated, 
it may be broadly stated that, if it is natural and 
inevitable for man to apply himself from the first 
to inventions of comfort and luxury, so it is no less 
natural and inevitable for him to adopt from the 
first also the principle of beauty or embellishment 
in every form possible, as occasion offers. Inde- 
pendently of all accident, of all example, of all 
instruction, it is as much an instinct in us to 
beautify our handiwork, to make it pleasurable, 
as it is to select our food, or seek a covering from 
the weather. But this instinctive application of 
the art-principle goes but a very little way; and 
the practical development of art is indeed a very 
slow process. So easy a thing does it appear to 
us now-a-days to deal with the beautiful, so com 
mon an attribute in every-day life is natural and 
inherent taste, so palpable is fine art in a thousand | 
ordinary forms, so entirely has it become a neces- | 
sary of our life, that we can scarcely credit at the | 
first how tedions a history there is to tell of the | 
growing up of all these matters. But history | 
records that to paint a portrait such as is now the 
work of a tyro, took the world some six-and- 
thirty centuries, and that the simplest musical 
harmony was unknown to mankind for even 5,000 | 
years. Fine art, in short, if it may start hand-in- | 
hand with intelligence (and theoretically it must | 
do so), advances no farther of itself, but creeps | 
foot by foot with the slow advance of knowledge, | 
with the discoveries of philosophy, and the inven- | 
tions of science. 


without a pre-existing cause ; andso nature is the 
suggestor of art. Now, fine art may be described 


as the presentment of an act of the beautiful, or 


an act of fancy, by the mind of man to the mind 
of man. Perhaps the foremost and simplest of 
those operations of the mind, whereby one man 
presents anything to another, is language or 
description : then follows delineation: and if we 
add to these construction, or the formation of 
natural material into objects of use, and take into 
account also the circumstance that there is a cer- 


'tain expression involved in tone, gesture, form, 


and colour, we have, I think, a complete system 


of the various modes of the act of presentment 


between mind and mind. And it is a fact with- 
out question, that throughout the whole of this 
system, the principle of fine art or embellishment, 
is from the first instinctively introduced. From 
description springs up poefry; from delineation 


| sculpture and painting ; from construction, archi- 


tecture ; from expression, music : with lesser arts 
from the same sources. In other words, through- 
out the entire range of such operations of the 
mind as admit of the application of the beautiful, 
the production of the beautiful is from the first 
the infallible result of a natural law. The mecha- 
nism of our being is expressly constructed so. I 
may, therefore, define the fine arts according to 
this system as follows :— 

Architecture is an art of the vehicle of construc- 
tion, with expression of form, and partly of colour. 

The ornamental arts of manutacture, decora- 
tion, costume, &ec. are of the same class, involving 
also delineative art occasionally. 

Sculpture and painting are arts of delineation, in 
part involving expression of form ; and in pictures, 
of colour ; and in figures, of gesture. 

Poetry is an art of description simply. 

Music is an art of expression of tone simply: in 
vocal music combining description therewith. 

Rhetoric, eloquence, or oratory, is an art of 
description, aided by expression both of tone and 
gesture. 

Romance, or fictitious narrative, and belles 
lettres generally, belong essentiully to the art of 
description, poetry. 

The drama is the art of romance, aided by the 
expression of oratory, the delineation of scenery, 
the statuesque effect of attitude and grouping, the 
ornamental art of costume, and in the opera by 
music. Even architectural design may be pressed 
into the service of the drama. 

The first great period of art history is the 
Egyptian ; I include here all art before the rise of 
the Greeks ; it is all of one school. 

The fine art of this first period is to be judged 
of by extant examples as follows: namely, the 
architecture, sculpture, and painting of the ruins 
of Egypt and Assyria; the poetry of the Hebrew 
writings; the ornamental art in furniture, cos- 
tume, arms, and so forth, incidentally represented 
in the monumental pictures; and the music and 
dramatic dance also so represented, and alluded 
to in the Hebrew writings. 

It is an interesting question whether fine art 
does not owe its origin, as matter of fact, to the 
practice of idolatry. I cannot think with some 
that its origin is to be imputed to religion pro- 
perly so called ; for if its first efforts are identified 
with magnificence of worship, it was the worship 
of idols which necessitated such magnificence, and 
not the worship of the true God, which at that 
time was studiously simple. Even the religious 
services of Christianity only surrounded them- 
selves with the magnificence of architecture and 


‘decoration, sculpture, painting, and music, when 


the simplicity of spiritual worship was lost, as we 
Protestants believe, in the pomp of worldly pride. 

The second commandment of Moses forbids not 
merely the worshipping but the making of any 
graven image or any likeness,—that is to say, 
denounces the arts of sculpture and painting alto- 
gether, because in Egypt these had been so 
entirely identified with idolatry; and even Mo- 
hammed had to establish a similar law lest the 
worship of his unity of the godhead should be cor- 
rupted by the introduction cf a host of divine 
assessors, such as in his day filled not only the 
temples of paganism, but the churches of Chris- 
tianity itself. Certainly, art is no matter of 
pure religion. But neither is it, 1 think, identi- 


‘fied with idolatry, except by accident. It is not, 


Architectural Association at the conversazione on April 30. As a preliminary to the taking up of the actual | in short, a certain point in religious feeling which 
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originates art, but a certain point in material | As respects the rise of delineative art, it must 
wealth and intellectual power alone; and I be-| be borne in mind that drawing, or the represent- 
lieve that if the Greeks of the age of Phidias and! ment of the solid by lines on a flat surface, al- 
Polygnotus had been worshippers of the true God | though with us the first step in instruction, is not 
the genius of the nation would have exhibited | naturally the first step in origination. On the 
itself none the less in some structure, other than | contrary, to copy the solid on the flat, is a com- 
the Parthenon, and in figures other than the gods | plex invention : the simplest act of imitation is to 
of Olympus. | copy the solid in the solid. Sculpture, or model- 
There is one of the fine arts, however, which is | ling, therefore, might be expected to take the 
an exception even to the general rule of the acci- | lead of painting—that is, of drawing. And so I 
dental identitication of early art with idolatry. | think it does: it is invariably found in all his- 
This is poetry. If the simple worship of the true | torical periods that sculpture not only comes to 
God can dispense with the arts of Delineation and | perfection with much more facility than painting, 
even Construction, it cannot dispense with the art | but is also more tenacious of existence in its fall. 
of Description. If religion were to be a matter! The earliest delineations extant are no doubt 
of hard dry mathematical fact, it must cease to be | mere hieroglyphies ; but these are not fine art. 
a matter of conception of the unseen and the in- | Delineative art—properly so called—which is 
effable. When Moses led his people up from the | always found to have its most important develop- 
Red Sea, it was to the shout of a mighty lyric; | ment in the representation of the human figure, 
when king David carried the Ark to Mount Zion | seems to come up in the Egyptian monuments 
he sang psalms and danced before the Lord. Even | considerably later than architecture. It com- 
Paul the most metaphysical of preachers, cannot | mences with the basso-relievos, or chiselled out- 
refrain from the enthusiasm of imagination ; and | lines of gods and heroes upon the walls of certain 
Jesus of Nazareth himself, whose gentle soul and | tombs and temples which are very early in date, 
clear calm vision had no sympathy with the frivo- | but not the earliest. ‘The cutting of such figures 
lous or the obscure, adopts at times a strain of | in very simple profile seems to have been the first 
simple poetry all the more passionatethatitis sorare. great step in delineation: the application of flat 
It is sometimes said that the origin of poetry | colours to these would originate painting, which 
may be found in the poverty and consequent am-| Would afterwards come into use by itself, the 
biguity of primitive languages, on account of chiselling of the outline being then dispensed 
which any idea comparatively difficult of expres- with. The primitive art of painting never reached 
sion comes to be indicated by such terms as may ®"y further stage of progress than this; but 
be most nearly applicable ‘to it,—that is, by | Sculpture came to be executed in monumental 
figure. But there is more than this in poetry. statuary, not only of considerable crude aceuracy, 
As a matter of fact, I think a limited vocabulary but of the most colossal size. 
is not found to produce metaphor, but cireumlo-| The general character of the works which this 
cution and iteration only. Poetry is simply the Egyptian period produced in architecture is too 
first born of the arts. It is the most easy of Well known to need description in a hasty argu- 
accomplishment. It is the genius of the beautiful | ment like the present. The type was sinple, but 
beaming out in the earliest of man’s efforts— | ¢tand,—huge moles, ponderous columns and en- 
speech itself. | tablatures, heavy ornament, crude colouring, and 
The oldest extant work of poetry in a regular | * mysterious maze of hieroglyphics. Few of the 
form, is the Song of Moses at the Red Sea. Per- | "@™#!s appear to be anything — bat temples. 
haps the practice of poetic composition may have | We a already find Ulustration cletmsmaet toa 
been a part of the Egyptian learning which | PoTtant historical laws of tine art :— 
Moses is said to have acquired. At the same time,| 1. Every period and every people, or we may 
it is possible that among the Hebrews them- | call it every individual development of society, 
selves, who are held to have been a more imagin- | will be found to display, in respect of fine art, a 
ative race than the Egyptians, this art, the essen- | certain uniformity of design or manner : this is 
tial solace of a lofty mind and pure faith in cap- | style. 
tivity and distress, may have attained a perfection 2. Style pervades not only the entire develop- 
unknown elsewhere ; but at any rate it is manifest, | ment of each art by itself, but the development of 
that even in this their earliest effort upon record all the arts together as a whole: they are all in 
there is a simple majesty and power, both of harmony of style. 
thought and language, which can scarcely be sur- 3. Style assumes a character in precise accord- 
passed. The same characteristics, with a pro- | ance with the characteristics of the people at the 
fusion of fancy and an unaffected taste, run more | time. 
or less through the whole school of the poe‘ry of 1. The several departments of fine art do not 
what I call the Egyptian period of art, that is to | however progress in the same degree, or quite in 
say, the Hebrew psalmists and prophets. It is | the same manner ; but, on the contrary, there is 


considered to culminate in Isaiah, and to decline | a disparity in their advancement which in itself | 


from Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The fine art of this | accords with the peculiarities of the time, as well 
period was in all forms almost entirely religious ; | a8 with the peculiarities of the several arts them- 
but that there was, at least, a poetry of every-day | selves. 

life and of love, and this by no means neglected,| It is well known what uniformity of style there 
seems from the Song of Solomon to be pretty | is in the remains of Egypt, in architecture, sculp- 
manifest. The poetry of wisdom, also, is exempli- ture, and painting severally : it is palpable through- 
fied with unparalleled force in the marvellous epic | out a thousand years. It is, perhaps, none the 


of Job and the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. | less apparent how definitely there is one general | 


As for the poetic power of the Egyptians them- | character impressed upon the remains of all these 
selves, I fear we must accept the translations of | arts as a whole. Stern and solemn, almost myste- 
the hieroglyphics as evidence of its having been rious and sublime; polished in elaboration, but 
developed chiefly in the production of ostentatious |erude in conception ; the work of patient labour 
titles and pompous laudations ; if graceful thought rather than brilliant genius; heavy and stiff and 
and felicitous expression had been either culti- | unimpassioned ; all possess the self-same attri- 
vated or admired, the temples and tombs would | butes. 
at least have contained some inscriptions of a} That all this corresponds with the nationa 
much more pleasing character. | racter of the Egyptians is equally clear; stern and 

The origin of music ought, perhaps, to be put as | solemn and mysterious they were, as history tells; 
anterior to that cf poetry itself; at all events, it is | polished comparatively in their customs, but crude 
ascertained that the poems of all antiquity were | in their philosophy; patient in labour, and in genius 
composed, not for declamation, but to be sung, or } dull. 
rather intoned. When musical instruments came! If my limits would admit of it, I could describe 
to be invented, their purpose would appear to | the ret ains of the Assy rians with refer: nee to this 
have been originally only for a simple accompani- | question, and point out peculiarities of style cor- 
ment to the voice, not in harmony, but at the | responding with the recognised peculiarities of 
best in unison. The instruments of the period, | that people also according to the same law: the 
such as the harp, guitar, dulcimer or bagpipe, and | like may be said of the Persians none the less, with 
timbrel or tambourine, were of a very primitive | whom the stern simplicity of the earlier ages gave 
description ; and no doubt the vocal performances | place to luxury of habits and corresponding ele- 
which they accompanied, were what we would) gance of art; while the hero-worship of Egypt was 
call very dreary and monotonous indeed. Variety | replaced by the old worship of the heavens: and, 
was obtained by nothing better than the employ- | lastly, the poetry of the Hebrews affords equal 
ment, among the Hebrews at least, of three choirs | ev idence of correspondence with the peculiar cha- 


in response; and the musicians and other persons | racteristies which at such a period the worship of | 
, } i 


the true Ciod, the preservation of impressive tradi- 


in procession walked and leaped in a slow, but 
tions, even independently of their possession of 


probably vehement dramatic dance, taking very 
often the form of a circle. The very earliest 
efforts of fine art of a public kind, may be said to | conferred upon them. , 

be the celebration of high acts of worship and} As regards the diversity of progress in the 
festival in this manner. several arts in Egypt, it must be obvious that we 


| 
| 





unequalled fertility of descriptive fancy, must have | 


1 
| find architectural art and sculpture nearly on a 
| par, painting very much behind, poetry probably 
in a very questionable form, and music in a very 
primitive condition. Among the Hebrews, as 
| another instance, we have a school of poetry of a 
| grandeur scarcely yet excelled, music, perhaps, far 
in advance of that of Egypt, sculpture and paint- 
ing prohibited by law, and architecture of no 
account whatever, inasmuch as Solomon had to 
send to Pheenicia for workmen to build his temple, 
simple as it seems to have been, after all. This 
disparity, I need scarcely say, could very easily be 
traced further, and referred in every respect to 
peculiarities of national disposition and general 
attainment. 

In taking leave of the Egyptian period of the 
fine arts, it would be perfectly natural to remark 
how poor in merit their productions are; and 
perhaps the suggestion might arise, and call up a 
smile, whether those solemn old patriarchs were at 
all aware of their deticiencies, or whether they 
may not have been vain enough to consider their 
clumsy devices as great works of genius. At all 
events, this idea opens up to our view another 
historical principle, which must be kept in mind. 
If the work of these early artists be imperfect, it 
is only as all other work is, in comparison with 
better; and if their authors deemed them to be 
successful, so they were, as all other work is, in 
comparison with worse. Our own perfection is 
only a point of progress; and the day will, no 
doubt, come, when some new idea shall, ina happy 
moment, by a happy accident, beam upon a man, 
as yet unborn, to originate some now inconceivable 
advance, by which our present works, in their 
turn, shall take their place among the despised. 
Art excellence is only comparative, after all, and 
true merit attaches, whether in history or in 
passing time, not so much to him who, living im a 
favourable age, is equal to his day, as to him who 
tights manfully against decline, or plants a foot- 
step in advance. Not only so, but art influence 
also is comparative. To the untutored mind of 
the Egyptian crowd, the figures which now excite 
a smile may have been, nay, were undoubtedly, the 


| expression of a power of intellect which was as 


great in its day as our own; for the influence of 
art must depend upon the mind of the observer, no 
less than the mind of the artist. It is not in the 
artist, in short, that the glory lies, but in the ert 
of which he is the minister, whose powers are 
adapted to all degrees, and whose voices, of many 
tones, speak not to the lofty alone, but to the 
lowly, too. It is the eternal charm of art that it 
suits itself to all ages, to all classes, and to all 
climes.* RoperktT KERR, 





| : — 
ON PUBLIC COMPETITIONS FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNS.+ 

In diverting the attention of the Institute and 
the profession to public competitions for architec- 
tural designs, I am actuated more by a desire to 
promote a calm consideration and discussion of this 
important subject at this opportune period, than by 
any confidence in my own powers to treat it withany 
novelty, or to grapple successfully with all, or any, 
of its difficulties and abuses. I am unwilling that 
the present session should glide by without an 
endeavour, on the part of the profession, to estab- 
lish a system of public competition on a more 
satisfactory basis. Recent events have made 
vividly manifest the injustice, disappointment, 
and loss which the present system entails on archi- 
tects, and have enlisted such an amount of 
sympathy, on the part of the public and the press, 
as to render facile any well-directed attempt to 
reform it. I could have wished that some more 
able and experienced member of the Institute had 
resuscitated this subject, but 1 trust that any 
deficiencies on my part may be atoned for by the 
good that must result to art, the public, and the 
profession, if, through my humble endeavour, 
architects will resolutely determine to settle the 
terms upon which they will enter into public 
competition. So grave a matter may well be ap- 
proached by any one with great diffidence, when 
it is remembered that (in 1838), nearly twenty 
years ago, © committee was appointed by this 
Institute to consider my subject, who, having 
thoroughly investigated it, seemed appalled by 
its difficulties, and concluded by publishing a 
report containing much valuable information, but 
leaving the remedy very much where it was before, 
in the hands of the profession. 

Save a most laudable attempt, in the year 1850, 


| 


‘| by the Architectural Association, and the publica- 





* To be continued. 

+ A paper read at a meeting of the Royal Institute of 
| British Architects, held on the 17th inst. by Mr. George 
} Morgan, Fellow. 
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tion of a report by that body, containing a code of 
regulations, no other combined movement has, I 
believe, been made to carry out the suggestions of 
the committee of 1888. From time to time, and 
recently with the greatest force, the council of 
this Institute has urged upon the profession the 
recommendation of the committee of 1838, “ that 
architects should meet together and lay down a 
set of regulations as to on what terms they 
ought to furnish designs in competitions. Our 
professional press have always endeavoured to 
arouse that section of our profession who treat 
the whole subject with apathy or indifference, 
to its importance, and to make manifest to the 
other the suicidal policy of rushing indiscrimi- 
nately into public competition. To show the 
extent of public competition amongst us, and its 
application to the most trivial objects, I have 
searched, and find that during the last year, 1857 
(a year of great depression generally, but espe- 
cially in building matters), invitations were issued 
for sixty-nine public competitions for designs for 
buildings, representing, at a rough estimate, 
300,000/. the premiums ranging from 21s. to 200/. 
and in the majority of instances the conditions 
gave notice that the employment of the successful 
architect was very doubtful. It is impossible to 
form an accurate estimate of the cost of the pre- 
paration of the designs submitted in response, but 
most probably 30,0007. would not be an excessive 
estimate representing the prime cost of the pro- 
duction of the designs and the professional value 
of the services in the carrying out of the buildings. 
Here, then, is an annual loss to the profession of 
15,0007. assuming the very doubtful proposition 
that the full commission of 5 per cent. is received 
by the successful competitors, 

In reference to the general principle of compe- 
tition, the conclusion is evident that it dates 
from and exists the moment that two or more 
individuals seek a common object. It is fostered 
by the aspirants, and springs from them: it 
therefore rest with them to determine the terms 
un which they will strive. It cannot be imagined 
for one instant that our profession can escape the 
action of this general principle, and, consequently, 
competitions amongst us must exist, and the 
terms of competition rest with ourselves. In what 
form can it exist most conducive to the advance- 
ment of art, the progress of science, and the wel- 
fare of the public and the profession? If compe- 
tition is to be only that of interest, or canvassing 
for commissions, how degrading is the position of 
the architect; and in such a strife the most 
talented artist has probably the least chance. 

If competition is to be select or limited, it must 
partake also, in some measure, of favouritism, 
canvassing, &e. and the advance of our art will 
be proportionately impeded. A competition of 
merit can alone exist amongst artists, if any regard 
be paid to the prosperity of art. Employment 
ought not to be sought, it ought to be commanded 
by artists. Public competition, then, appears in 
principle to be the system most likely to produce 
the desired objects. To substantiate this conclu- 
sion, I will not cite the many admirable buildings 
that competition, with all its corruption, has 
given us, for I admit that the name is legion of 
those buildings diametrically the reverse in cha- 
racter, and yet the offspring of the same system. 
But I endeavour to substantiate it by the in- 
creased study and knowledge of architecture, and | 
by its progress as a fine art amongst architects | 
during the term that public competition, in its | 
abused form, has increased amongst us. I attri- | 
bute the revival of Gothic and Italian architec- | 
ture, and the rapidity of the progress of such | 
revival, mainly to public competition. I attri- | 
bute the establishment of the Architectural Exhi- 
bition to public competition. 
accession of many noted names as architects, and 





I attribute the | 


deprived of their reward. Now, the evils which | 
are inseparable from all art competitions, are as | 
to the instructions,— 
The imperfection or vagueness of instructions. | 
The want of direct communication and consul- | 
tation between artist and the client. 
As to the award,— 
Injustice on account of incompetency or fickle- | 
ness of the judges. | 
The above evils are inseparable from competi- 
tion, mainly, from the ignorance of the public on | 
all matters connected with art, but almost hope- 
lessly irremediable as regards our profession. A 
general knowledge of painting or sculpture is 
much more easily attained than of archi- 
tecture ; and yet no one would pretend to act, in 
a competition of painters or sculptors, without 
some pretensions or qualifications of fitness for 
the office. There are many highly-educated 
amateurs, competent to decide on the merits of a 
work of art in painting or sculpture. But in re- 
spect to our neglected art, how different is the 
case! The public invite architectural designs, 
and adjudicate upon them without the slightest 
capability for so important a duty or knowledge 
of the subject. The unavoidable evils to which I 
have alluded are therefore magnified, and, in an | 
increased degree, beset architectural competition. 
The evils to which our profession are more sub- 
ject in competition are the endless waste of 
thought, energy, and time, and loss which are 
suffered by the unsuccessful competitors Public 
competition seldom calls on the energies and 
pocket of the painter and sculptor, and the fruits 
of their labours are never entirely lost. The 
painter’s cartoon or the sculptor’s model, although 
unsuccessful in competition, may secure him 
patrons and clients, and if vivitied by genius, will 
certainly command a reward on the consumma- 
tion of the work. Again, the painter or sculptor 
can enter into competition without any study 
foreign to his art or preparatory loss of time. 
How different is the lot of the unsuccessful archi- 
tect! He has to study instructions, incur jour- 
neys, and collect his materials, before he can enter 
into competition. Let me take an example from 
the late competition for barracks. His first labour 
was to muster the contents of the elaborate report. 
This entailed an inquiry into the construction of 
a battalion, the manners and habits of soldiers, 
sergeants, officers, and all the minutia of military 
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III. The suggesting of requirements which are 
not really wanted, and which often lead astray the 
competitors. Instance,—the Government. offices 
competition, and the schemes which were sub- 
mitted through the allusion to the communica- 
tions of the metropolis. 

2. The abuses of the terms are :— 

I. Offering inadequate remuneration. 

II. The hollow speciousness with which they 
are often drawn, to excite the too willing belief of 
the aspirant that the only real prize for which 
an architect competes—that of the carrying out of 
his design—shall be awarded to him, if he be sue- 
cessful. Ostensibly the terms promise this, but 
they are encumbered with provisoes,—“ if his 
character be unexceptionable”—‘ if he be com- 
petent”—*“ all things being equal”—‘ he shall 
have the preference,” &c. &e. which the too cre- 
dulous competitor never thinks can apply to him. 

III. Architects under the present system being 
always ready to respond to any terms; however 
absurd, we have public bodies through their clerk, 
generally a solicitor, drawing terms more and 
more onerous, introducing some additional hard- 
ship on the profession, and reducing the remune- 
ration on every fresh appeal. 

IV. A competition of terms. In two or three 
instances lately, the competition has been simply 
one of terms. I may notice the memorable one of 
Bolton workhouse, in order to ask the Institute if 
the majority of these men are to be considered 
architects by the public or will the Institute take 
some steps to point out the difference. 


3. The abuses of the regulations I think rest 
principally with the profession. They may be 
enumerated :— 

I. Wilful attempts to gain advantage by ex- 
ceeding or departing from the regulations. 

II. False perspective drawings. 

IIT. Inaccurate estimates. 

IV. The discovery to the judges of the owner- 
ship of drawings when a competition is under con- 
sideration— 

V. Canvassing the judges. 

4. The abuses of the award are— 

I. The ignoring of their own instructions by 
the judges. 

II. An unjust award, either through favourit- 
ism or from a determination to adjudicate, to 
escape from the difficulties which the unfortunate 


life. If he competed for the cavalry barracks, he judges have at last discovered. 


had to study stables, riding-schools, forges, Kc. 
granaries, hay-lofts, and all matters relating to 
troop horses. He had to incur outlay in travel- | 
ling, to inspect barracks in various parts of the 
kingdom, and he had to turn his attention to) 
barrack-rooms, canteens, libraries, schools, hospi- | 
tal, orderly-rooms, guard-rooms, ablution-rooms, | 
bakery, provost prison, powder magazine, wash- 
houses, and drying-rooms; to ventilation, warm- 
ing, supply of water, cooking apparatus, and 
engineering details, under special circumstances ; 
formation of parade-grounds, racket courts, &c. 
&e. &e. and numerous other matters to which 
perhaps he may never turn his attention again, 
with but small opportunity for the only study 
from which he could derive any permanent benefit 
as an artist, that of the fine art of his profession. 
It is really lamentable to consider the waste of 
time, thought, and money expended on this almost 
gigantic task without any profitable result. It is 
evident that, in the majority of competitions, the 
position of the unsuccessful architect assimilates 
in a greater or less degree to that in my example. 
His progress as an artist is impeded by unprofitable 
pursuits and by the vast ramifications of the studies 
into which he must enter. In contrast to him his 
brother artists, the painter and sculptor, even in 
competition, are perfecting themselves in their 
arts, and expending their time and energy tosome 


the great increase in the number of members and | Profitable result. I can hardly consider but that, if 


importance of the profession to public competi- 
tion. I attribute a great diffusion of architec- 
tural knowledge amongst the people to public com- 
petition ; and, perhaps, progress in art depends 
more upon the state of education of the public, 


the public be made fully aware of the unrequited 
labour which the profession bestow on the pre-| 
paration of designs for public competition, that 
even the successful are never fully repaid, 
many of the abuses which now encompass the 


than upon that of the professors themselves. If| System will be cheerfully remedied. The most 


the client be an artist, the architect cannot fail to 
be so. 

Let me first consider the evils which are insepa- 
rable from public competition for designs in art. 
A proposal for public competition may be divided 
into four sections ;—the instructions, the terms, 
the regulations, and the award. It is obvious 
that the public must draw the instructions, and 
make the award: it ought to be equally clear, 
that the artists should settle the terms of remu- 
neration and the regulations amongst themselves, 
so that each competition design is equitably re- 
presented, and that the successful artists be not 


prominent of these abuses are its too general ap-"| 
plication, its application to favouritism, or for | 
mere commercial purposes; and, again, when | 
there is no positive intention to erect the building 
for which the competition is invited. To revert 
to my subdivision of the component parts of a 
proposal to compete :— 

1. I may classify among some of the abuses of | 
the “ Instructions,”— | 

I. The avoiding of any definite instructions. 

II. The naming of an estimated sum for which | 


it is impossible to complete the building with all | 
its recuirements. 








III. The selection of designs without testing 
the estimates or representations of competitors. 

IV. An award solely on commercial grounds, as 
if the designs were mere tenders. 

V. The adjudicating secretly or politically. 

VI. The want of any remedy to architects. 

It is not necessary for me to occupy the time of 
this meeting by citing examples in detail to prove 
the abuses which I have enumerated. All of us 
know practically that these, and many other 
abuses which I have failed to specify, exist, and 
that there is no probability of their diminution, 
but that they will rather increase and multiply 
unless the profession make some effort to remedy 
them. But the greatest of all abuses, and one 
which I cannot pass by without some further re- 
mark, is the most prevalent and rather recent 
abuse of the depriving the successful architect of 
the fruit of his exertions—the realization of his 
design. I have endeavoured to sketch the posi- 
tion of the unsuccessful architect; but the position 
of a successful architect deprived of his reward is 
a disgrace to the profession. 

Many have experienced the bitter lessons of dis- 
appointment, but still have struggled on, time 
after time, with the same heartsick result, and 
only buoyed up with the hope of ultimate success. 
It is absolutely shameful that any system should 
exist which, through the apathy of his profession, 
deprives an artist, successful after such a struggle, 
of his just and hard-earned reward. That this 
system does exist, even amongst the guardian 
patrons of art, let me trace the history of the late 
Government offices competition. Suddenly we 
heard rumours of a grand scheme in contempla- 
tion by the Government for the concentration of 
all the widely spread offices of the various execu- 
tive departments. We watched with interest the 
proceedings. We read attentively the minutes 
of evidence taken before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee summoned to consider it, and rejoice 
at the unanimity of their report in favour of the 
scheme. The First Commissioner of Works sought 
the counsel of the profession, and discussed with 
the members of this Institute the terms of a 
public competition for designs. Amongst others, 
a question was put as to the intention of Govern- 
ment in regard to employment of the successful 
architect, and was answered in the usually re- 
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served official manner. But I quote the Builder, 
April 20th, 1856 :—* Although no pledge would 
be given, it was understood that the successful 
competitors, if competent, would be employed to 
carry out their designs, and would receive the 
usual commission of 5 per cent.” 

As soon as the advertisement of the invitation 
appeared, many of us, if not all the profession, 





candidate. If the public resort to public compe- ‘rival. For want of legislation on this subject and 
tition they must share some of the evils with the | a unity of practice, we have seen Sir C. Barry 
profession, and not cast all the burden on the | worried and annoyed as to his remuneration while 
shoulders of those least able to bear it. We must | carrying out his great design; we have a hesita- 
fix upon them the responsibility of proper instruc- | tion upon the part of Government to carry out 
tions, the voting a sufficient sum for the required | their pledges in the Government offices competi- 
accommodation, a thorough examination and pub- | tion ; we have all kinds of theories propounded as 


17 cece RON DR IRIEL ENE NLA LEE NORE ALONE 


their power. 
responsibility that rests with them in every step 


applied for copies, and we read— 


* Office of Works, Whitehall, London, 
“30th September, 1856. 





‘pale : re : 
; assistance of professional men, both in the pre- 


| 
| 


on ‘ a ‘ . eet aienD r we | . a" 
The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works | paration of their instructions, and in making their | 


und Public Buildings give notice, that they are) award. I consider they must be bound to ake 
prepared to receive three designs from architects an award under any circumstances : for in pata “ 
of all countries: the first, to comprise a scheme pine cases out of a hundred the pandas off the ini 
for the concentration of the principal Government of a design over ’ ome 
offices on a site lying between Whitehall and the | public, as 
New Palace at Westminster; the other two, gratify their taste in the selection. If the public 
designs for buildings which Her Majesty’s Govern- | aye wrong, why should the author of the s ; et 4 
ment have determined to erect forthwith as parts Qosion he only anki od? It : ; es i ‘ x 
of such scheme—one for the Department of the eng that the or vat Se salen . Rg pre el aig 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and the! went offices ccnatiahan fi “1. y Pies ase pasta 
: be i ices I ails (and all systems 

other for the Secretary of State for War. may be said to fail when there can be a doubt as 
al the architect to whom a premium may be to the results) solely from the limited Scanseeinlittae 
awarded in respect of designs No, Il. and IIL, or assumed by Government. From thi ; . = 7 
either of them, shall be employed to superintend jaye instructions hastily conceit ad ar d . cae Pe F 
the execution of the work, he will not be entitled to mislead the ree er ae as th tle tee ¢ . s 
to receive such premium, but he will be paid a eentration. and = seg he uae, yon 7 I ad 
commission, at the rate of five per cent. upon the feating ‘i main perma of the “om etitt ; th : 
outlay. Such commission to include all expenses concentration re ¢ re lnc pe gy if 
for measuring, superintendence, Ke, except the Government did not interpret their invitation 
salaries to clerks of works.” that they might put the profession to the expen- 


The above particulars were forwarded to all the , “iture of 25,000/., awaken the rivalry of the 
European embassies without one word of comment. whole profession, and deprive the successful com- 
Many of us responded to this invitation, and all of P¢titors of their real reward at an outlay of 5,0002,, 
us are intimately acquainted with the proceedings | W¢ Should not have had instructions to aim at con- 
down to the final award. Now, if the profession | ¢°™tration, and an award of prizes to those who 
had been only true to itself, could there have been had simply contented themselves with designing 


any doubt of the result, that the successful com- | 8¢Pp@rate buildings. Simply, then, the reform of 


petitors would reap their reward? It is with | the abuses of the instructions and award, as far 
regret we are compelled to admit that there has | #8 they can be reformed, except by the progress 
been an attempt to deprive them of it. Now, I| of art, rests with the profession, by increasing the 
am not going to prejudge the result of this case of | responsibility of the publie, and thus enforcing 
public competition ; I fervently hope that justice | P¢T™es mviting designs in competition to first 
will be done to the successful competitors, and | ™#ture their own plans. No objection can well 
through them, to the profession. I think that | be taken to the terms in the Government offices 
the case of the successful competitors is much | petition, except that the first prizes should 
stronger than it has yet been put before the | have been the unconditional professional employ- 
Government, and I urge upon the profession to | ment on the usual professional terms. In respect 
use every endeavour to obtain justice. * This case | *° the regulations, it should have been stipulated 
appears to me the fittest for consideration upon that the perspective views should have been all 
the present occasion, as it exemplifies the interpre- | *#ken from one point. I am also strongly of 
tation by the highest public authority of the | 
present system of public competition. By ana- | 
lysing this, in order to suggest, or arrive at, a 
remedy, I give the public the benefit of the most 


under motto should be abandoned. It is no pre- 
ventive against favouritism, or an unjust decision; 


by them of their part of the contract, involved in induces the submission of many absurd and ill- 

public competition. | considered designs, and enables adventurers to 
On first sight, the invitation to architects to| Compete by hiring the talent of others. The 

compete for the new Government offices seems all exhibitions of designs before and after the award 

that could be desired. We have instructions should also be a condition insisted upon by 

explicit and complete; terms ostensibly fair and architects. 

consonant with the views of the profession ; regu- | 


| 
| 


. .g . . a eae a “ oy ares ‘ e . . : + 
lication of the —— ind the most just award in | to our professional remuneration; we have public 
Ve must make them aware of the | competition resorted to on the most flimsy pre- 


texts ; we have public competition avoided by 


| of their progress, and urge them to seek the| the most talented members of our profession ; we 


have the young artist’s career impeded, if not 
arrested, by disappointed success; and we have 


| public competition unsatisfactory in its results to 


the public and the profession. To the council, I 
have only to urge that it is your bounden duty to 


the estimate rests with the] take the control of the conduct of its members in 
they stipulate for the requirements, and | public competition, and endeavour to improve the 


present system. | am satisfied all the members will 
heartily assist and co-operate in this work: the 
season is most fitting, and delay will only aggra- 
vate the evil. It would be presumption on my 
part to dictate to the Council or the Institute the 
course to be pursued. I have endeavoured to touch 
upon most of the points connected with public 
competition, in order that they should be calmly 
discussed, but the principle upon which I would 
wish to insist is that as public competitions for 
architectural designs entail a certain loss upon the 
unsuccessful competitors, it is only a matter of 
common justice that the successful competitor 
should have the reward for which he competes, 
without any reservation whatever, and that 
architects should resolve to submit designs on no 
other terms. If architects will resolutely adopt 
this principle, if the motto system be abandoned, 
if public exhibition of the designs before and after 
adjudication be insisted upon, I have great faith 
that many of the abuses which now beset public 
competition for architectural designs would be 
ameliorated. I have essayed to show that it is 
the abuse and not the use of public competition 
that has entailed most of the evils which beset 
the present system; that public competition is 
advantageous to art, the public, and profession ; 
that any reform must emanate from architects, 
as they have the control of the terms and regula- 
tions ; and that the most practical step towards 
improvement is only the extension by general 
resolution of the same honourable code of regula- 
tions to public competition which exists among 
all members of the Institute as to their private 





opinion that the practice of submitting designs | 


Let me now urge upon the Institute the consi- | 


lations drawn almost in accordance with the code deration of this most important subject. On what | 


prepared by the committee of the Architectural | principle are the members honourably bound to | 


Association ; andan award by irreproachable judges, | one another to pursue private practice upon the 
assisted by professional assessors. Why, then, | usual professional terms, and yet are unfettered 
should there be any doubt about the result ? and left to their discretion as to their professional 
Because we, the profession, tacitly assent to a conduct in public competition. Why should an 


limited responsibility on the part of the public. | abandoned design prepared privately for a 3,000/. | 


This is the crying evil in public competition. In| building be worth 75/. but if prepared for public 
private practice we are protected by the law of | competition be worth say 20/.? This is practi- 
custom ; in public competition we abrogate the | cally the result of non-interference with compe- 
law by our own acts in competing on whatever tition. It is incomprehensible to the public ; and, 
terms the public dictate, trusting to the moral | as architects are too willing to compete for the 
effect of custom upon the public. It will never | smaller sum, so, when in private practice, they 
be maintained that any member of the profession | require their just remuneration, it is too often 
competes for the mere small money premium ; then | considered an excessive demand. If it be neces- 
why permit the public to think that we do? sary to regulate private practice for the good of 
Why do we respond to invitation after invitation, | all, how much more necessary to regulate public 
and accept the shadow for the substance in com- | conduct! I call upon the council as one of its 
petition after competition without a murmur or | members to legislate on this subject. Let me beg 
complaint ? What can be the result but what it | you to take a lesson from the committee of 1838, 
is; and that when the Institute memorializes| and avoid delay. The evils and abuses that 
Lord John Manners on the Government competi- | existed then were made fully manifest to the 
tions, the First Commissioner being ready with a | Institute, but it was simply content with suggest- 
precedent, it is implied that if the Government | ing remedies. The result of this course is, that in 
do not employ the successful competitors to erect | twenty years, such abuses and evils have been 
the Government offices, they are not acting in| neither decreased nor remedied, but have been 
any way contrary to custom or at variance with | increased. In the meantime, the number of 
justice ? architects in practice in London has increased 

If we only enter into competition for the prize | from a little more than 200 to nearly 650. Another 
of executing our design, why do we not as honour- | year will only add to the difficulties of legislature. 
able men state boldly and unreservedly that the| If this body cannot suggest and carry out a 
first prize in any competition must, in the usual | remedy, no other professional institution can ; and 
professional terms, be the professional employ-| all the other professional societies are eager for 
ment ? the reform of the present system. Any remedy 

There must be no proviso of competency, or| must emanate from the Institute In rank, 


| 


in fact, it will be found to foster these abuses. | 


liberal interpretation of the view which is taken | It also tends to lower the character of competitors, | : - 
'so prevalent, and have become so wi lely dis- 


practice. I feel confident that the public on 
their part require only to be made fully aware of 
the duties and responsibilities which they under- 
take in inviting competition, and it rests with the 
Institute to enlighten their ignorance, and remove 
those false impressions which, unhappily, are now 


seminated, that even the Government, the 
gnardians and patrons of art, blindly hesitate 
between justice and injustice. 





ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 
ART EXHIBITION OF 1858. 

Witn comparatively little parade, and very 
appropriately for the public opening of the new 
museum building on Leinster Lawn, the Royal 
Dublin Society has produced a very creditable 
exhibition this year. Previous to particularizing 
some of the chief objects of interest, we shall take 
a passing glance at the building itself, which 
interiorly is somewhat novel in character. The 
principal apartment—of oblong form, 200 feet in 


‘length by 40 feet in width in clear of walls, and 


by about 50 feet to the lantern of roof, which 


'runs through,—is approached by a spacious stone 


age, or character on the part of the successful | influence, and number of its members, it has no. 


staircase, and is at a level of about 16 feet above 
the lawn, having a similar-sized apartment below, 
we believe intended for the exhibitions of agricul- 
tural produce. It has at either side a range of 
pilasters casing metal columns, which are placed 
at 4 feet from the walls, and are carried up three 
stories, whence, at a height of about 30 feet, 
spring the curved timbers of the roof. The clear 
width of nave (if so we may term it), is therefore 
only about 28 feet 6 inches, which, for exhibition 
purposes, is decidedly too narrow, after space is 
given to the cases, stands, and musical instru- 
ments which occupy the centre ; and the aisles are 
of necessity shut out by drapery; whereas, had 
they been wider, they would have proved advan- 
tageous. The ornamentation is light, and the 
to] . 
coup d’cil effective, though the colours of the 
roof are somewhat too gay for the sombre sage and 
white of the pilasters and fronts of galleries. The 
ribs are cut with dog-tooth mouldings, and have 
scroll-work on the sides. Each bay over the galleries 
is panelled in stucco, and ornamental brackets are 
introduced at the ends of the hall. Externally 
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the building is of cut stone, the principal 
being rusticated and perforated by windows, the 
upper having niches central overthe windows below, 
and with curved and pointed pediments alter- 
nately. A projecting carved 
cantilevers, aud a continuons enriched entablature, 
surmount the building. Mr. Clarendon was the 
architect. Messrs. Cockburn and Son were the 
builders. A verv valuable and beautiful collec- 
tion of works of decorative art has been lent to 
the Society by the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of Council on Education, on the 
condition “that the Pine Arts’ Committee should 
endeavour to add to the Exhibition by obtaining 
loans of specimens from the collections of private 
individuals in the neighbourhood.” This condi- 
tion has been warmly responded to by a number of 
parties, amongst whom we may particularize 
Messrs. C. Brien, J. Owen, Journeaux, Sir J. 
Dombrain, Col. Tottenham, &e. &e. Of the 
portraits, that of her Majesty the Queen, taken 
life size by Mr. Catterson Smith, R.H.A. and the 
property of the Dublin Corporation, attracts most 
notice, and is the most conspicuously placed. The 
same body also exhibits a portrait of George the 
Fourth, by Sir ‘thomas Lawrence. Mr. G. F. 
Mulvany’s portrait of William Dargan, life size, 
is also an object of interest. The collection of 
pictures is the best brought together since those 
in the Fine Arts gallery of the Great Industrial 
Exhibition of 1853, and which occupied nearly the 
identical position of the present building. 
the other pictures we noticed the “Winter Scene,” 
“Landscape and Figures,’ and “The Story of 
Letitia,”—a series of five, by George Morland. 
Mr. Waller contributes an EHece ITomo, by Cor- 
reggio; and Mr. Malony “A Greek Mother and 
Child;” and Mr. Brien, “Mercury instructing 
Cupid,” by the same artist. We also find 
“Thomyris with the Head of Cyrus,” and “ The 
Head of St. Augustine,” by Reubens, the only 
works of that celebrated painter in the collection ; 
but of the native artists, we may mention that 
the following works deserve particular notice : 


story 


eave, resting on 





Amongst | 


In the archwological department, the Royal | 
Dublin Society is itself a chief contributor, and we | 
find a vast number of Celtic works of interest, 
including hatchet and axe heads, palstaves, ham- 
mers, daggers,ornaments, &c, We have snuff-boxes, 
caskets, goblets, a bell of St. Patrick, and case, | 
believed to have been bequeathed to the Church 
of Armagh, by St. Patrick; also the Miosagh 
(containing a M8. copy of the Gospels, said to be 
in the saint’s own handwriting) of St. Columba. 
It bears an inscription in Irish, of which the fol- 
lowing is a translation :— 


| 


“ Brian MacBrian Ua Muirguissan covered me, anno | 
Domini MCCCCC.”” | 
The family of O’Muirguissan, or O’Morreesen, | 
was Herenach of the Bishop of Derry, and had the 
official custody of this reliquary. The model and 
drawings of fortifications by the Hibernian school- | 
boys deserve notice. We cannot conclude our | 
notice of this very creditable exhibition, without | 
stating that, despite the disadvantages offered by 
the internal unsuitability of the building to such 
a purpose, much annoyance could be obviated by 
a more systematic mode of transmitting the 
crowds of visitors to the various departments ; for 
at present it is next to an impossibility to stop to | 
inspect anything, as a crowd moving to and fro 
compels every one else to “keep moving” like- 
wise ; and especially where there are staircases at 
each side, which offer facility for those going to 
the galleries, to ascend by one stair, and those 
coming from them to descend by another. We 
should also mention that, on the evenings devoted 
to the working classes, the atmosphere in the 
galleries (which contain a variety of objects of 
interest) is intolerable, and the jamming of a vast 
concourse of people, in a four feet space, produces 
inconvenience which may easily be imagined. 

On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, 
the exhibition is open for 3d. and in the daytime 
for ls. admission. We take it for granted, from 
the construction of the new Agricultural-hall, 


| that it, too, will form an addendum to the exhi- 


—“Gipsies crossifig a Stream,” after Jutsum, by | 


the late W. Howis ; “ Coal-pit Heath, Gloucester- 
shire,” by Edwin Hayes; ‘“ Woodlands on the 
Liffey,” by H. McManus, R.H.A.; “ Female 
Head,” and “ Holy Family,” by Robert Mannix, a 
young and aspiring artist, who has also contri- 
buted some very creditable designs for decorations. 
The architectural subjects are very limited, owing, 
as we believe, to the ambiguity of the prospectus, 


which did not allude to such a department being | 


contemplated. 


tions to the triennial exhibitions of the Society. 
With the exception of a few views of the existing 
buildings of Dublin, viz.—Trinity College, the 
Bank of Ireland, the Provost’s House and Custom 
House, exhibited by Mr. Malton, and designs for 
the Moore testimonial, villa at Howth, and a 
Roman Catholic decorated church by Mr. Geoghe- 
gan, no architectural work having reference to 
recently-erected or proposed buildings, has been 
contributed. In the “Senlpture and Carving” 
department, the Exhibition, though somewhat 
more limited than might have been expected, 
iscreditable. Mr. J. R. Kirk, R.H.A. contributes 
marble groups of “ Rachel weeping for her Chil- 
dren,” “Faun and Infant Bacchus” (antique) 


portraits, statuettes, &e. Amongst the other 
seulptors exhibiting, we find Messrs. John E, 


Jones, Cunninghem, Christopher Moore, and 
(“The Angel of Death,” by) Thorwaldsen. A bust 
of Edward VI. by iRoubilliae; “Discobolus,’ by 
M. Kessels ; and busts by Van Ost, deserve notice. 
Of poor Hogan’s works, we only find his bust of the 
late Father Mathew, lent by Mr. Bianconi; and 
we cannot but say that had some of his produc- 
tions been sent to this exhibition they would not a 
little have influenced the public mind, and public 
pocket, in favour of the fund now collecting to 
assist the family of that late distinguished Irish 
artist. Bronzes, carved brackets, wax flowers, 
ivory, wood, and card models, are also to be found 
dispersed throughout. The electrotyping, plated 
ware, jewellery, &¢. by Messrs. Acheson, Brunker, 
and Elkington Mason, respectively ; porcelain by 
Messrs. Kerr, of Worcester; musical instruments 
by Scales; furniture by Fry and Co. ; chandeliers 
by Gregg and Son; the cases of toilet and dress- 
ing-room indispensables, by Austin; laces and 
ladies’ Forrest and Son; and 
stained-glass windows, by Bacon, deserve especial 
notice. In the gallery is a collection of photo- 
graphs, by the Dublin Photographie Society, 
Professor Glukman, and others, but it would be 
attended with advantage and gratification, if the 
names of the many buildings, of which views are 
given, were attached to the margins, 


requisites, by 


This is a pity, as the local archi- | 
. . . * . { 
tects always did respond to the call for contribu- | 


bition space, at the disposal of the society, it being 
somewhat similar (though plainer) in character to 
the Museum building, and designed by the same 
architect. A cattle show has been held in it re- 
cently. As yet nothing seems to have been done 
towards the construction of the National Gallery, 
for which Messrs. Lanyon and Lynn furnished 
plans, and which is to form a corresponding wing 
to the new museum. 





MILITARY QUARTERS AT CAMP. 

WHATEVER may be the advantages derived 
from locating large bodies of troops in encamp- 
ments, such as Aldershot or Shorncliffe, it has 
been discovered that economy is hot an issue of 
the experiment. Wooden hovels or huts are 
erected to last fora few years, at an expense very 
disproportionate to their durability ; they are com- 
fortless in winter—in summer they are oppressively 
hot, and infested with vermin—all the expense of 
drainage required for permanent barracks must be 
incurred to keep the occupation healthy ; and the 
same amount of labour must be given to the forma- 
tion of rouds, All that is gained, or sought after, is 
the habituation of battalions to rude service, as in 
campaigns, and the question is, whether this object 
could not be as well attained by having sound and 
commodious buildings erected at suitable points 
throughout the country, near enough to the wide 
heaths or commons, so that the forces might, on 
fitting occasions, be at intervals ordered on field 
service, when with tents and travelling munitions, | 
as in war, they might take their turn in an actual | 
and summary encampment, and there learn the art 
of strategy and the realities of mimic combat. 

While on such duty the modes of hastily pitch- 
ing tents, of making drains, of providing for all | 
the requirements of large masses; and above all, | 
the habits of endurance for a season, would inure | 
the soldier to duties which on actual service are | 
inevitable ; and, at the same time, as soon as a! 
regiment or company should show symptoms of | 
ill-health or languor from too long and severe a 
probation, the solid barrack provided at hand 
might afford a suitable refuge. | 

It is notorious that the endurance of those out- | 
quarters for too long a time dissatisfies the men, | 
and tends neither to the improvement of health | 
nor discipline—that domestic treatment which | 
establishes the constitution of any male adult may, | 
it is presumable, be equally profitable for the 
soldier. A continued residence in cities cannot be 
desirable, neither can a continued seclusion and 
segregation from all social intereourse be pro- 
motive of vigour of body, united to that tone of 
mind and thought which contents the reeruit with 


his vocation. 


As to the comforts afforded by the wooden huts. 
as continued habitations, those of the privates 
cannot be very agreeable, when it is known how 
difficult it is for officers to make their quarters ten- 
able in winter, even with papered walls and carpeted 
floors : the penalty paid by all in rheumatie aches 
sufficiently proves this. But in summer the heat 


| is nearly as inconvenient, and one fact, which may, 
| perhaps, not be very creditable to the officers of a 
| certain regiment, ought to be known to the 


authorities. It is this:—That a certain militia 
regiment was marched to Aldershot; they were 
assigned quarters, that day vacated by another 
militia regiment; they were ordered to turn 
in, but refused, to a man. Inquiry was made, 
and the explanation (deemed in this instance 
a good excuse for mutinous conduct), was, that 
the blankets left by the regiment just then drafted 
off were full of vermin! 

Whether by sernpulous care and cleanliness such 
a disgusting state of filth could have been avoided 
where men are crowded together hastily and in 
hot weather, is a question altogether for practical 
military men: it may have been neglect, or it may 
be an_evil,inseparable from the condition of things ; 
but such is the fact. 

There is, however, one evil that can hardly be 
guarded against in the thronged wooden encamp- 
ment, and that is fire. This default has been 
before referred to in the Builder, and has since 
been felt. A permanent barrack, and none other, 
can offer security against such contingencies. 
Tents can at once be struck and removed without 
loss ; the timbers form a line of communication fo1 
the element, which, when once in the ascendant, 
runs like electricity. 

It is desirable, and indeed is a paramount neces- 
sity, that troops should be trained in habits of the 
camp; but it is no more necessary to keep them 
continuously in comfortless hovels than it is to 
constitute war an interminable and enduring ne- 
cessity. The raw levies, the household troops, the 
drawing-room officers, the raw militia regiments, 
all did nobly in our late war, and that without 
any camp practice whatsoever; it was only the 
dignified staff of officials that failed, and their 
failure was death to thousands of the brave. 

What we wish to point out is, that a good bar- 
rack, provided with all the comforts which our 
time of higher civilization affords, ought to be at 
the service of troops who, whenever and wherever 
called into action, have done good service. They 
ought to have rooms for assembling, for reading, 
for instruction, and for refreshment. The life of 
the soldier should not be that of the slave, nor of 
the serf. The best economy is to improve his 
mind and habits, as well as his health; his con- 
tentment of spirit is of as much importance as his 
vigour of frame; and by the careful nutrition of 
both the services of our common country would be 
more nobly asserted, whilst the time of servitude 
would be thereby extended, and the burden of the 
military list much alleviated. 

To play at soldiers in time of peace is no doubt 
a pleasant pastime, but it is also useful; reviews 
and field-days have their profit as well as pomp. 
Judiciously constructed permanent — barracks, 
erected as proposed, might afford a “point 
Wappui,” not only for these pastimes, but for the 
drill practice of serious war, and with a few struc- 
tures placed near lines of railway, a standing 
resort for supernumerary troops might always be 
kept in reserve, to save the householders and 
publicans of British towns and cities from the 
detested intrusion of billets. 





ART AND THE CHURCH, 

I am much obliged to your correspondent, 
“RR. M.” for the very courteous manner in which 
he has expressed his approbation of my leeture. 
But he has, in effeet, asked me to do a somewhat 
difficult thing—to supply a reasonable argument 
against the views | have advocated. 

Ifa man should assure me, for instance, that 
whatever be the admitted beauty of music, he 
cordially dislikes it, and that it distracts and 
depresses him, no amount of reasoning could pos- 
sibly convince such a person that he does like it, 


‘and that it does nof distract him, all that he 
| avers to the contrary notwithstanding. “ R, M.’s”’ 


objector is in this position with regard to “ Art 
in the Church ;” and I should despair of proving 
to him that worship in a “ glorious cathedral does 
not make him wretched,” when he declares it 
does. Nevertheless, his statement contains a fal- 
lacy or two, which | am surprised so sensible a 
writer as “KR. M.” should feel any difficulty in 
detecting. 

First. We have an assertion that this “grand 
and noble theory” will not work. But, in point 
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of fact, nearly all the religious edifices built in 
this country, for many years back, have been 
built in more or less accord with the principles of 
the said theory. The same may be said also to 
have been the moving cause of the great revival 
of Gothic art among us, and of the amazing num- 
ber of “restorations” that have taken place. 
For, with what other idea have we done all this, 
except that which animates our theory ? I might, 
therefore, fairly meet the above assertion by re- 
plying that it does work, is working, and will 
work. The second assertion is, that our objector 
knows “that to a vast majority of mankind (!) 
such thoughts and principles of action” as ours 
“ 
national churches represent the feeling of nations, 
there is no such majority at all. The Roman 
church, the Greek church—all civilized heathen- 
dom as well, ancient and modern—supply us with 
an immense majority the other way. Indeed, the 
simplest computation will show, that the views 
held by our objector are those of a very small 
minority among the Christians of the universe, 
to say nothing of the heathen, who are, I suppose, 
to be counted into his “ mankind?” But, per- 
haps, I have already admitted too many 
Christians into it, for our objector? We now 
come to the “splendour” part of the state- 
ment. And here I must recall to mind, 
that my lecture distinctly says, that “true 
spirituality will always lean to the severe, the 
pure, and the chaste,” and that “ grotesqueness 
and gaudiness are impertinent in the house cf 
God.” I mention this in order to dispose of the 
“gay splendours and flaunting trappings” of 
“R. M.’s” friend. He, however, finds that the 
“ glitter of earthly splendour” obscures his “ view 
of the beauty of holiness.” The fallacy here lies 
in a confusion of things utterly different in kind. 
How can a material thing obsenre a spiritual 
view? I cannot suppose that our opponent is in 
the habit of indulging in a “material” imagina- 
tion of heaven as a place full of thrones, wings, 
and illumination; and that, in a “ glorious cathe- 
dral,” he finds the already embodied imagination 
of the artist for a mundane purpose, better than 
his own of a far higher place? The beauty of a 
church, and the beauty of holiness, are vastly 
different. Indeed, it would be almost as sensible 
in our objector to allege, that the light falling 
through stained-glass windows coloured his faith, 
as well as his head; or that the “ Hallelujah ” 
chorus prevented his hearing the song of the 
angelic choirs,—in his imagination, that is. Yet 
that “ Hallelujah ” chorus is only Handel’s imagi- 
nation invested with an abiding form, and perhaps 
is a better and grander imagination than he 
possesses, whom it may prevent from indulging 
his own. It is clear, therefore, that the objection 
about the material beauty of churches obscuring 
the spiritual beauty of holiness does not hold. It 
would be quite as reasonable to object to live in 
houses “ because” they hide the Creator from us. 
I may also observe that it is a misfortune of the 
school to which “ R. M.’s” objector belongs, to be 
ever considering the “morning star of Gospel 
truth ” to be so immeasurably distant. It cannot 
be said to be “distant” from the senses ; for it is 
in no relation to the senses at all. And yet he 
tells us the glory of it is pale, because it is so far 
from the senses,—which is as much as to say, they 
could appreciate it if it were nearer! And here the 
whole fallacy lies. For if it were the office of the 
senses to perceive the glory of divine truth, as it 
is to perceive the splendour of a chureh, then it 
might be urged that there was some risk of con- 
fusion ; but, seeing that with the former of these 
the senses have nothing at all to do, and cannot 
perceive it if they would, it follows that 
there can be no such confusion, and, there- 
fore, none of the calamitous effects or dangers 
our objector imagines. That morning star, 
therefore, will shine on for ever, wherever two or 
three are gathered together in His name, and 
runs no risk of having its pure beams diseoloured 
by a glass-stained window, simply because its 
light is not of this world at all. I have already 
disposed of the asserted “majority of sincere 
Christians,” which, like the “own sphere” of art 
and her “unwelcome presence,” is mere assumption. 
I have dealt with things as they are, for | have 
shown that out of five fine arts there are three 
already admitted into the church by almost uni- 
versal consent. Art actually does exist in the 
church, and that in some excellence. I have only 
justified that existence, a thing which is, and ad- 


vocated its improvement as what ought to be. It | 


is no longer (practically) a question whether or 
not art shall be admitted: if it had been, we 
might certainly appear to have been “dealing 
with what ought to be rather than what is,” con- 


are unknown and incomprehensible.” But if} 





trary to my own advice. As to the “limit,” God 
has fixed it himself: it is as far as we can go, and 
that is but a little way at best. So we need not 
be chary of our work, as if we could do any thing 
| very great. There is yet another fallacy, or rather 
|; confusion. ‘ Decorate your own houses and pub- 
ilie buildings as much as you think proper, but 
keep aloof from God’s house, for the living God 
| dwells in a temple not made with hands.” Ob- 
serve this “for.” God's house here stands (i 
suppose) for a church, or churches in general. 
Where then is God’s house, if He dwell not in 
temples made with hands? Either a church is 
not His house, and therefore He is not there more 
than anywhere else, or it is His house, and He 
does dwell there in a somewhat particular way 
Hence, according to “R. M.’s” objector, we may 
decorate it, if He is not there, for then it is like 
any other public building; and if He is there, 
there is every possible reason why we should not 
keep aloof. But He is omnipresent, and is ever 
particularly “in the midst” where the faithful are 
assembled to pray. In this case the most faithful 
and earnest work of a man’s mind appears to me 
to be as much in place in a church, in God’s house, 
as the man himself; for, “‘ while a thing of beauty 
isa joy for ever,” a devout thing of beauty isa 
prayer for ever, and is certainly well placed where 
men for ever pray. 

“R. M.’s” objector may not be convinced, for with 
him it is a matter of feeling, and not of argument. 
As he has been brought up, so he will remain: 
such is the natural force of custom ; and the “ glo- 
rious cathedral” shocks him, and will shock him, 
because he is not used to it, or because of the 
“constitution of his mind.” But he admits my 
“noble theory,” and will, therefore, look with 
tolerance on those who admit the practice too. 
I do not doubt his sincerity, and here tender to 
him, and those who think with him, the cordial 
expression of esteem and Christian regard of one 
who, widely differing from them in opinion, never- 
theless considers a gentle and friendly spirit to- 
wards each other, in spite of differences, of infinitely 
more importance than any amount of high art, or 
any possible multiplication of “ glorious cathe- 
drals.” Henry T. Brarrnwalte.” 





| 





ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 

On Wednesday, 19th, an extraordinary general 
meeting of the shareholders was held at the 
rooms of the Institute of Architects, Mr. Charles 
Mayhew in the chair, in the absence of Sir C. 
Barry and Mr. Tite, M.P. 

The chairman said the meeting had been called 
to show what the company had accomplished. 
Everything was now being carried to a climax. 
Lord Macclesfield, he was happy to say, had 
agreed to the proposed terms, and the contract 
had been sealed but not exchanged, and every- 
thing had been satisfactorily arranged up to the 
present period. 

Mr. Edmeston read a report which showed, 
amongst other points, that :— 


“The directors, in the first instance, exerted themselves 
to get the objects of the company made known, and by 
that means to enlist the support of those who might 
approve of the scheme. The result was such as to war- 
rant them in proceeding with vigour and confidence, and 
in a short time about 900 shares were applied for upon 
which deposits were paid; and as Lord Macclesfield had 
offered to allow 4,000/. of the money for the purchase of 
the premises in Conduit-street to remain for four years 
at interest, funds enough were thus provided for paying 
the whole amount now required, and for carrying out the 
alterations and additions.”’ 

** The directors believe the shareholders will admit that 
all possible economy as to preliminary expenses has been 
used, when they state that the amount paid for printing 
(which included most of the books which the company 
are required to keep by law) was only 68/., while the 
amount paid for advertisements has been only 20/.”’ 

«« The number of shares upon the register is 894, and 
the total amount received in cash from all sources, up to 
this day, is 3,014/.” 


“The company and the profession at large are greatly | 
indebted to the Right Hon. the Earl de Grey, and to | 


Messrs. Samuel Ware, Henry T. Hope, C. H. Smith, E. 
Collins, Thomas Grissell, Eastwood, Maw, Lucas, Water- 
house, C. F. Oldfield, A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, and J. 
J. Scoles, who, with the utmost liberality, have subscribed 
to the donation fund, and have for the most part paid up 
their donations in full. The dividends from all shares 


invested in this fund will be applied in accordance with | 


the wishes of the donors for the furtherance of architec- 
tural art or science as provided in clause 107 of the Arti- 
| cles of Association.” 
| ‘They have not yet been able to make any conclusive 
| contract for the alterations and additions, but they have 


good reason to believe that 4,000/. will cover all the out- | 


lav in connection with this item, in part payment of 


which they are able to reckon the premium of 500/. to be | 


| paid by that Institute, and, if necessary, some proportion 
| of the contract may no doubt be paid in shares. 
| The directors would wish it to be most widely known 
| that itis their desire to appropriate the whole of these 
premises to the uses of societies connected more or less 
| directly with architecture and the fine arts. They think 
ithere is every reason to believe that the means which 
| they command of providing a room for the secretary, 





with the occasional use of a large room or gallery for 
holding meetings, and which in this way may be done at 
greatly reduced cost, will render the advantage and the 
saving so clear that many of those societies that suffer 
loss and inconvenience by the present system, of renting 
large and extensive premises ‘for their permanent use, 
will be ready at once ‘to negotiate ‘for the admirable ac- 
commodation which the company wil! provide.” 

** Lord Macclesfield has agreed! to give possession on 
or before the Ist of July, and, as he is now having the 
house dismantled, there is every reason to believe that 
as soon as ever the company are prepared to pay the 
second 2,000/. possession may be had ; and the directors, 
therefore, desire to call the special wttention of the 
shareholders to the desirability of a prompt payment of 
the calls.” 

_“*The galleries are respectively rather «more than 
60.0 by 30.0; 50 Oby 210.0; 47.6by 23.0; and 49 by 14. They 
will be warmed with hot water, and easily ventilated.” 

Mr. Banks proposed, and Mr. Whichcord, F.S.A., 
seconded a resolution to the effect, that this meet- 
ing receives with satisfaction the report now read, 
and pledges itself to support the directors in 
carrying out the contemplated improvements. 

The resolution having been carried unani- 
mously,— 

Mr. Cates proposed a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, deputy chairman, and board of direc- 
tors, for their unremitting exertions in their 
honorary capacity in behalf of the interest of the 
Company. 

Mr. Wyatt Papworth seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. Edmeston intimated that he and the diree- 
tors would be happy to answer any inquiries, or 
give any information. 

Mr. Mair, as a shareholder, would like to know 
if the Institute of British Architects were tho- 
roughly satisfied with the accommodation proposed 
to be given them in the new premises; and 
whether the plans had been laid before the 
council. He considered it an important question, 
and had himself been disposed to take shares in 
the new company from the strong conviction he 
entertained of the desirableness of improving the 
present accommodation of the Institute. He was 
quite sure the meeting was numerous enough to 
condemn the present room in which they had met 
for so many years, and which he thought was 
about as dirty and shabby a room as they could 
have; and he confessed he never came into it 
without regretting that so influential a body was 
content to go on year after year in really (if he 
might use so strong a term) so beggarly an apart- 
ment. It was bad in ventilation, and in every- 
thing else. Had the plans been laid before the 
council ? 

Mr. Edmeston replied that in the new premises 
the Institute would not only have all the accom- 
modation that was promised and approved by the 
| council, but he was happy to say they would have 
considerably more. They would in fact have one- 
third more accommodation than was originally 
proposed, without additional rent. 

Mr. Mair expressed his satisfaction at the ex- 
planation and inquired when active operations 
would be commenced. 

The chairman said the contract had been 
sealed, but not yet exchanged, and the money 
| would be paid by Monday next. 

Mr. Wyatt explained that although the matter 
had not yet been formally placed before the 
council and approved, he did not anticipate the 
slightest objection. 

Mr. Edmeston explained, in answer to inquiries 
on the plans, the accommodation that would be 
given to the Architectural Exhibition and the Asso- 
ciation, and the directors would be able to make 
arrangements with other societies to participate 
in the space. They also expected a rental of £200 
a year for the ground floor. It was not proposed 
to alter the street front. 

On the motion of Mr. Papworth, seconded by 
Mr. Mair, thanks were given to Mr. Owen Jones 
|for his liberality in presenting a design for the 
| company’s seal, and to Mr. Hesketh for the use of 
| his offices. 

Thanks on the motion of Mr. Cox, seconded by 
Mr. Pennethorne, were also warmly awarded to 
the chairman for presiding, and to the Institute 
of Architects for the use of their rooms. 














A New Rovre to Dover.—The contest for 
|an independent route to Dover has been decided 
by a committee of the House of Commons in 
favour of the East Kent Company, by an exten- 
sion of their line from Strood to St. Mary Cray. 
The effect is to place in the hands of this com- 
pany, whose total capital is only 2,000,0001., the 
shortest route by Dover to the Continent, avoiding 
the angle by Reigate. It is said to save twenty 
miles to Canterbury, Ramsgate, and Margate, 
nearly thirty to Herne Bay, and eight or nine to 
Dover ; affording also a west-end terminus at 
Pimlico. 
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MODERN FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 
CHIMNEY-PIECE AND VENTILATION, 

THE necessity of renewing with certainty the 
air of an apartment, and, at the same time, of 
maintaining its temperature, is receiving attention 
in France, as it is amongst us. The annexed, 
diagrams show some of the means which are re- 
sorted to. Fig. A shows a section of an ordinary 
fire-place. An iron pipe, placed in the centre of | 
the flue, has one of its ends open to the atmo-_ 
sphere at a, and the other opens into the apart. | 
ment at 6. The pipe being heated by the smoke 
which passes around it up the chimney, a current | 
is established, and warm fresh air passes rapidly 
into the apartment. | 

In figure B the smoke goes up the pipe, and the | 
fresh air admitted at @ passes round it, and into | 
the apartment at J. 

The chimney-piece, of which we give a drawing | 
one-tenth full size, was executed in white marble | 
by M. E. Marga, of Paris, statuary. The enrich- 
ments of the frieze are elegantly cut. 





THE “STRAND BUILDINGS.” 


Unver this title a lodging-house for families 
has been erected upon a site in Eagle-court, 
Strand, opposite Somerset House, by Lord 
Ingestre and a committee, on the part of a com- 
pany incorporated under “The Labourers’ Dwel- 
lings Act, 1855,” an Act promoted by Lord 
Shaftesbury, for facilitating improvements in the 
erection of dwellings for the poor. By this Act, 
on complete registration, the shareholders are 
members of a corporation without any liability 
individually, except to the company for the pay- 
ment of the amount of their shares. This 
company was completely registered on 18th, 
August, 1857. It having become known to the | 
committee that Miss Burdett Coutts had offered 
one thousand pounds, towards the erection of im- | 
proved dwellings, and to endow a church with the 
interest arising from such sum, communications 
were opened with the advisers of that lady, and 
her assistance being secured to “the Strand- 
buildings,” the church of St. Michael’s, Burleigh- 
street, Strand, was selected for the endowment. 


The capital of the company was fixed at 5,0001. | 


in shares of 101. each; and in May, 1857, imme- 
diate steps were taken for the erection of the 
buildings. In the month of July, all arrange- 
ments being fully completed, the plans were 
prepared by Messrs. Morgan and Phipson, archi- | 
tects, and the tender in competition of Messrs. | 
Piper and Son, builders, was accepted, who have 
carried out their contract with vigour. A meet- 


ing was held on the 14th inst. to open the build-| 





‘H ARCHITECTURE.— 


- Chimney-piece - 


ing, when Mr. George Morgan read a report. The | 
seventy-six rooms, of which | 


buildings contain 
nine may be called double rooms. The average 
size of the rooms is 12 feet by 10 feet, by 9 feet 
clear height, and the rent averages two shillings 
and sixpence per room per week. Tenants will be 
permitted to occupy two, three, or four rooms, 
according to the number of the proposed ocecu- 
pants. — 

Lord Ingestre, the Duke of Marlborough (who 
presided), and others, addressed the meeting. 
The duke said, one thing to be avoided in such 
undertakings as much as possible was anything 
that partook of an eleemosynary character. His 
wish was to assist the labouring poor, but not to 
treat them as objects of charity. He believed 
more real benefit would be derived from efforts of 
this nature, when founded on commercial prin- 
ciples only ; and, although this was a small experi- 
ment, he had the utmost confidence in its success 
even in a mercantile point of view. The meeting 
was then addressed by the Duke of Marlborough, 
who spoke with pleasure on the improved state of 
feeling on the part of society generally to aid the 
labouring classes. Although the splendid public 
buildings, fine squares, and large spaces that were 
to be seen in this metropolis, presented a bright 
side of the picture, yet there was its dark and 
gloomy side—there were narrow streets and alleys 
festering with every loathsome disease, in which 


were located a degraded population, who were | 


almost beyond the reach of those efforts to which 
the minds of earnest men were directed for their 
improvement. 


their dwellings. 
their homes you at the same time advanced their 
moral civilization. 


It is most gratifying to find men in the position | 
of those who were assembled on this occasion | 
To Lord | 


coming forward for such an object. 


Ingestre in particular thanks are due. Of the 


building itself we will simply say that it appears | 
to be soundly constructed, and that it offers health- | 


ful lodgings at moderate rents; but it has 
unfortunately a certain amount of that “grim- 
ness” in aspect which seems to have been thought 
unavoidable in model lodging-houses up to this 
time. How to produce an indestructible, inex- 
pensive building, with an attractive air of comfort, 
isa problem yet to be solved, 


Nothing more strikingly indicated | 
the moral character of a people than the state of | 
By improving the comforts of | 


ee 


THE NELSON COLUMN. 


COMPETITION AND ITS RESULTS. 

SrernG there is again a chance of the progress 
towards completion of the Nelson column details, 
and observing in your pages the just remonstrances 
of architects in the case of the Government Offices 
competition, I trust I, as a sculptor, may also 
raise my voice at the very unjust manner in 
which I was treated in the said Nelson column 
competition. Called upon by my friend Mr. 
Railton, in the year 1839; I designed, with his 
entire approval, and at great pains, the whole of 
the sculptural details for his finally successful 
drawings. After his appointment, I went into 
detailed estimates, &c. concluding when the time 
came, I should in any case share in the work. 
This period, however, with Punch’s graphic 
sketches of “the man and bvy,” only loomed in 
the distance. 

Months and years passed on, the column slowly 
rose, the original committee became extinct, and 
the Government took it up. To this time, through 
Mr. Railton only I applied, who had so kindly 
placed me in so honourable a position ; but having 
a knowledge of a member of the then Cabinet, I 
stated my position, and solicited the honour (re- 
member not emolument, for that was, as is usual 
in Government employ, at starving prices), of 
carrying out at least some part of my designs. 
But no. Sir Robert Peel, though appealed to by 
members of his own Government and other influ- 
ential friends, ‘ would take his own course ;” and 
this he did, to my exclusion effectually, by ap- 
pointing four artists—two who had competed, 
and two who had not. My labours formed the 
groundwork for the larger models, and all I ever 
|obtained on designs for work exceeding 12,0007. 
| was a small cheque, kindly bestowed by the suc- 
cessful architect. Could he, as he ought, have 
nominated, I should not have been forgotten or 
passed over. Had I accepted, on the other hand, 
at the Government price, the whole of the details, 
I should have been a ruined man: as it is, there- 
| fore, the loss of the Nelson details has been to me 
|a great gain, having since that time been fully 
| occupied ; and, be assured, mueh as I might feet 
the honour, I have now no desire of accepting 
what only, I believe, still remains to complete the 
column, viz.—the lion’s share. 

Epwarb RICHARDSON. 





The exact cost, including 3087. for concrete and! DroporiziIng Works at CHELMsrorp.—The 


digging, 250/. for a very completely fitted-up | deodorizing works of the Chelmsford Board of 


laundry, and 46/. spent on the adjoining premises, | Health are completed. The new tanks, however, 


has been 4,460/. 
3,856/, 


|. Irrespective of these items, | although built with cement, were found to leak 
therefore, the thirty-eight sets of rooms have cost | very much : they will probably have to be lined 
| with cement, 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA — . E. M. Barry [See page 345. 
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[IMPORTANCE OF NATIONAL EDIFICES 
TO A COUNTRY. 


A waTroNnat edifice should not be treated as a 
light affair. It should receive a certain homage 
from the architect whose work it is: the plans, 
designs, and specification for its erection, should 
onarantee the perfect execution of the structure. 
Whatever the special destination it may have, its 
character should indicate it asa public object and 
a public utility: means must be proportioned to 
the accomplishment of that end, and everything 
done to make it appear in its perfection as 
much as possible. It should reflect the image of 
an ingenious and superior mind; and show that 
everything has been done from first to last that 
the work required ; that the necessary union of 
the useful and the beautiful, the last derived from 
the first, has been scrupulously attended to; that 
the architect has proved himself a master of his 
art, and his subject, able to cope with all the diffi- 
culties that it entails, excelling in spite of them, 
and original in his manner. But if a national 
edifice does not, like beautiful nature from which 
its principles are or ought to be deduced, bespeak 
the exercise of a high degree of intelligence and 
conform to the ideas of a perfect state of civiliza- 
tion—if it be unsightly to the eye and disfigured 
by false ornaments and abuses of sound archi- 
tectural principles,—it will tend to corrupt and 
yitiate the taste of those who look to such a monu- 
ment for a criterion by which to judge of the 
merit of works of art of that kind. Having been 
carried on and finished, not in accordance with 
good examples and excellent precedents, but in 
defiance of all rules, it is not what it ought to be, 
an oracle of truth on such matters, and the only 
abiding touchstone of the true and the false—of 
real beauty in building: it is, therefore, of no 
use consulting such an example as an authority ; 
and the worse it is the greater the pity, for it is 
within the observation of all, and the benefit of 
instruction, which it might otherwise have spread 
abroad, is lost to all. It is impossible to calculate 
the injury done to society by faults and abuses 
perpetuated in marble or stone, and even in more 
perishable materials. The impressions they make 
on some minds, easily attracted by the clothing of 
beauty which envelopes them, is not so quickly 
effaced. We have frequently stopped to gaze on 
public buildings, hoping to have our attention 
repaid and our curiosity gratified; for the plea- 
sure and instruction derived from them we con- 
sider far greater than that which critics can give : 
but we have often been disappointed at seeing 
false but showy ornaments used to hide defects in 
construction ; worked too large and ostentatiously, 
to the detriment of the mass, and the harmony 
and repose of the whole; or too flat and petty, 
with a purpose it would seem of increasing the 
apparent height of the building; decoration, but 
want of effect; artifice, but want of art; the 
building, a kind of masquerade and a delusion to 
the senses. How much scamped work, careless | 
and hasty work, mis-spent labour, absence of 
moments of intermission, necessary at certain 
temperatures of heat and cold which the mate- 
tials require; and causes of failure of different 
kinds, occurring from mean and mercenary 
motives, from negligence, and from want of re- 
spect to the noble science of building, or the 
praise which success in it procures. Fortunately, 
in a large and prosperous city, the nursery of 
civilized and refined life, there is plenty of good 
edifices to counteract the influence of the bad 
ones ; and by the habit of the generality, comparing 
two together, and discriminating their respective 
merits, and the character that distinguishes 
the one from the other, judgment may be gra- 


to escape from its impressions, which are anything 
but agreeable. Besides, it bears on its front a 
kind of selfishness, something with which human 
hearts can have no sympathy, which has been 
done solely to satisfy individual fancy and caprice, 
the love of producing strange, surprising, and 
foreign ornaments, with a total disregard to the 
feelings of the people, or to what might be the 
opinions of judges respecting it. The difference 
is great between realizing a project of a public 
edifice, a national institution, with no expense, but 
as cheaply as possible, with no sacrifice, no strife 
against difficulties, without much practical ex- 
perience or talent which must be paid for dearly, 
and on terms and conditions easy of fulfilment ; 
and, on the other hand, elaborating a project with 
incessant application of the highest powers, and 
giving up a part of revenue or fortune in order to 
meet the expense of the construction. The 
difference is vast indeed, both in itself and in its 
issues, between a work of art that is the idol of a 
single individual, the cherished property of only 
one pair of eyes, the object that is beheld and 
captivates only the single heart of its solitary 
possessor ; and an institution which, if not seen, 
has its fame spread and its objects supported 


a highly probable cause, the increase of intem- 
perance in consequence of the want of comfortable 
homes, which in London especially sends men, 
and women too, I fear, to the gin-shop, where they: 
obtain a temporary forgetfulness of their miseries. 
I hear of a new workhouse at Leeds to contain 
800 paupers (as they are designated), and to cost 
30,0007. Is not this a waste of corporation funds ? 
The same sum applied to the purchase of an 
estate and the building of cottages thereon for the 
really industrious poor, those who would be able 
shortly to pay rent and to support themselves, 
would assuredly reflect greater honour on the 
people of that great manufacturing city. 

It is remarked, in an able article in the Builder 
on this subject, that the Government will not 
encourage emigration ; and the Government is no 
doubt right not to send away recklessly the phy- 
sical strength of which it may soon have need, for 
the defence of the country against its enemies ; 
and which, whether threatened or not at this 
moment by outward foes, it should always sedu- 
lously cherish as, under God, its best safeguard. 

While thousands of acres are still lying waste 
| in Yorkshire, in Suffolk, and in Cornwall, which 
|might certainly be reclaimed at a less expense 





in all the corners of the earth, and which is an | than building workhouses, or laying down useless 


asylum for the unfor 


tunate and afflicted of man- | 


railways, is it not criminal to look with apathy on 


| 


kind from generation to generation. Architecture | the sufferings of manly and womanly hearts in 
is never so noble and so ennobling as when beheld | oyy great cities pining for healthy employment 


by a community who cannot resist its influence, 
rising from native soil in its stately and com- 
manding proportions, a work of benevolence and 
a blessing to society. No art (although for its 
perfection it embraces all the others), appears 
then so closely bound up with the hopes, the 
actions, the interests, and the happiness of society. 
FREDERICK LUSH. 








THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


** Open thy mouth, speak boldly, and plead the cause of 
the poor and needy.’’ 
** Much food is in the tillage of the poor.’’—Proverbs. 


| 


for remunerative labour? We find, on incontro- 
vertible testimony, that the human frame degene- 
rates in the everlasting workshop and the presence 
of the unceasing steam-engine. Let us try now 
this long-forgotten command of God, “ Replenish 
the earth and subdue it,” and bring back the 
bloom of human life to “the desolation of many 
generations.” 

On this subject especially I recommend to the 
notice of your readers the work of Mr. George 
| Gilbert Scott on Domestie Architecture, as con- 





| taining some facts which the owners of untilled 


estates cannot take too earnestly into their con- 


Str,—I observe with great pain the depressed | sideration, “ for there is that is destroyed for want 


condition of the operative builders, a class of men | dg ment.” 


for whom it is right to cherish all Christian sym- 
pathy. Every home in England owes to their 
industry and skill its comforts. Without their 
labours the princely revenues of our nobility 
would be powerless to procure them a shelter. 
Shall nothing be found for them but the bleak 
prospect of the union workhouse? It would be 
discreditable indeed to this great country if, in 
dealing with the exigency of the virtuous and in- 
dustrious poor, its legislators can contrive nothing 
better than that system which has for its object 
the punishment of voluntary or of self-induced 
destitution. These men do not desire to be loi- 
terers and idlers in the path of life: on the con- 
trary, they seek that employment which shall 
enable them to perform their duties as fathers of 
families, as supporters of helpless beings necessarily 
dependent upon them. 

Why do we not to our union system add that of 
cottage building and estate cultivation? Why 
do not the corporations of towns purchase estates 
whereon to employ their surplus labour, instead 
of shutting it up in prison darkness and hopeless 


separation from all the affections which stimulate | 


human virtue? Is it not folly, is it not sry, thus 
to disobey the voice of God in his word, and the 
equally loud voice of God in our hearts? We 
have heard it also in his recent judgments, if we 
will but listen. England must be deaf indeed to 
the more than thunderings of Sinai, if she can 
disregard the warnings of flame and slaughter in 
India,—the unquestionable result of misrule, of 
that grand “traditional policy” of making gold 





dually acquired of the leading principles and 
Prevailing manner of two buildings of different 
styles thus contrasted; and the appreciation of 

uty and excellence quickened among people of | 
all sorts, to whose souls they appeal. They are | 
sensible of more pleasure, and enjoy with more | 
benefit to themselves such objects, as their minds 
gtow familiar with their beauties, and as they | 
learn from what resources of art, and what in-| 
joa and ingenuity of artists and workmen these | 
TKS 


bo 


th render to their country. But a monument | 


our god in the eyes of all the heathen! In the 
treatment of the labour question at home, which 
necessarily involves that of wealth, if we propose 
to save at the expense of humanity, we shall find 
ourselves as woefully mistaken as do the rulers of 
India, who by smiling upon the bloody human sacri- 
fices which enriched their coffers, vainly imagined 
that they were infusing attachment to their 
sway into the hearts of the cruel Brahminical 
priesthood! This comparison may seem far- 


principle produces similar fruits. 


S. E. Mires. 








THE BARRACKS AT DOVER CASTLE 
CONDITION OF THE SOLDIER. 


It is really quite refreshing to see the name of 
a member of the Royal Engineer Department, 
attached to an article written in defence of a 
system so replete with everything that is incon- 
sistent in its operations. I, however, quite agree 
with your correspondent, that the word “ in- 
flexible” is not the most suitable adjective to use, 
when referring to the doings of that body in con- 
nection with the erection of the new officers’ bar- 
racks in question. Do you not observe, sir, that 
Mr. Arnold says, the “elevations” for the new 
officers’ barracks were designed by Mr. Salvin ? 
This is ostensibly for the purpose of enlightening 


' your former correspondent, “ B. F.” who, doubt- 


spring, as also the important services which ‘fetched and irrelevant, but itis not so. The same | 0 
The love of, by the Royal Engineer Department ; but a great 


less, knows very well, that an architect designed 
the elevations. Mr. Arnold evidently wishes to 
inform you (but is too modest), that the plans 
and general arrangements were made by himself, 
and that Mr. Salvin merely designed the Medizval 
exterior. This isthe very absurd system that your 
correspondent, “ B. F.” sojustly exposes. Can any- 
thing be more childish and ridiculous in the first 
place? Mr. Arnold, who occupies the situation of 
foreman of works, at the salary of 6s. per day, is 
instructed to make designs for the erection of a 
building which is to cost 40,000/. Being a 
talented gentleman, although holding a sub- 
ordinate situation, he succeeds in making a good 
plan for the building, but does not succeed in 
making an elevation to the mind of the autho- 
rities, who then obtain the services of an archi- 
tect at this point, who is to take Mr. Arnold’s 
plans, and preserving their general arrangements; 
so alter the exterior as to make the whole to 
‘appear to be the design of an architect. No 
| wonder if, with such arrangements, or rather 
derangements, the architect in question has been 
_by some parties blamed for designing some things 
‘not purely Medieval. No wonder if the details 
‘of the building are found fault with, in execution, 


devoid of beauty—one of those things so essential | money, we are told, on the highest authority, is ' wonder if such a system had never been exposed. 


its value, so accessory to its enchantment—a 
national monument destitute of all power, from 
Its poverty, its abjectness, its meanness, its dearth 
of dignity or grandeur, to gratify the senses, to 
move the affections, or awaken the love of country, 
and Incapable of conveying: a strong and healthy 
impression of its usefulness, may become an object 

dislike, of ridicule, or regret,—something from 
Which we turn away and pass by in haste, feeling 
it quite sufficient to throw a glance at it, and glad 





the wide-spreading ROOT OF ALL EVIL, and the 


antagonism which now prevails, and is continually | visiting Dover Castle, 
gaining in strength, between the wealthy employer | far 
and the indigent employed, may hereafter con- | putable 
In| struction of the new officers’ barracks, and 


vulse society in a way that we little suspect. 


There is, however, another subject which, upon 
certainly appears of 
than a few dis« 


importance 
in design or con: 


greater 
either 


errors, 


connection with this fear, which is a reason-|one which I should rejoice to see brought 


‘able one, I cannot but revert to the statement before the readers of the Builder by an abler pen 


which appeared only a week before, in the Builder, | than mine. I refer to the condition of the build- 
of the increase of insanity among the poor! To/ ings, or rather caves, in which the common sol- 
what is this to be ascribed? I would suggest, as| diers are lodged. At the foot of the new officer» 
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barracks, about 100 feet deep, embowelled in 
mother earth, are several caves, about 200 feet 
long and perhaps 25 feet wide each, called the 
cliff casemates. These rooms are about 6 feet 
out of a level, having a fall towards the edge of 
the cliff; at this cliff end the windows are made to 
open for ventilation, th2 effect of which is, that, 
while abundance of cold sea air is obtained at that 
end of the room, the impsre air is driven up to 
the other end, which is at times almost insupport- 
able. No means of ventilation whatever are pro- 
vided either in the sides or arches of these long 
caves; but, at the high end of the room, the 
vitiated air, after having passed all through the 
room, is allowed to ascend a well-like shaft to the 
surface. In these casemates, with no partitions 
to divide one from the other, are huddled together 
as many men as they can be made conveniently to 
hold, who, besides the want of fresh air at one end 
of the room, are at times almost in darkness ; for 
the only windows are those at the cliff end of the 
room, and a borrowed light from the ventilation 
shaft at the other end. 

The only other accommodation for troops at the 
castle is found in rooms and casemates near the 
keep, which are admirably represented by draw- 
ings which appeared in the Builder of March 6th, 
p. 150, showing rooms in Portman-street barracks. 

Here, indeed, the Government display a perti- 
nacious inflexibility and false notions of economy, 
seldom equalled and never surpassed. 

The miserable condition of these barracks surely 
needs only to be seen by some influential friend of 
the soldier, that measures may immediately be 
taken,—not to lay out still larger amounts upon 
these wretched substitutes for barracks, but to 
provide suitable accommodation for the unfortu- 
nate and entombed occupants of these caves, who 

at present cannot but regard with dissatisfaction 
and jealousy the kind of accommodation provided 
for their superior officers above-ground. 
A POWERLESS FRIEND OF THE SOLDIER. 








THE SARDINIAN PRISONS’ COMPETITION. 


A CoRRESPONDENT sends us the following from 
a letter received from one on his travels, who 
takes an interest in such matters :— 

“T have heard here that the award has been 
made (though not officially announced yet) on the 
plans submitted to the Sardinian government of 
prisons, and I am glad English architects are 
amongst them. 

There were two sets of prizes :— 


3 for two prisons at Turin! 


3 fortwo ,, at Genoa. 
And the names stand, I am informed, as follows:— 


Turin—1. Messrs. Jones and Barber, London. 
2. »  Thomsonand Anderson, New 
York. 
3. Monsieur Le-Feure, Paris. 
Genoa.—1. Monsieur Le-Conte, Turin. 
2. Messrs. Wiltonand Hill,London; and 
3. Messrs, Jones and Barber, London. 
They have, I believe, to go through another tri- 
dunal yet.” 








BIRMINGHAM NEW BATHS 
COMPETITION. 
WOODCOCK STREET. 

AT a special meeting of the Town Council, held 
on the 18th inst. the report of the Baths and 
Parks Committee recommending the selection of 
the design submitted by Mr. Edward Holmes, 
of Birmingham, was adopted. 

There were eighteen competitors. With refer- 
ence to the memorial from competing architects 
suggesting that engineering and architectural 
advice should be obtained to secure the most 
efficient and economical arrangement, and to 
afford the competitors the satisfaction ‘of know- 
ing that the committee had adopted the best 
means of selection; the committee report that of 
the efficient and economical arrangement of the 
proposed establishment they are of opinion they 
are themselves the best judges. “That they have 
in their Superintendent, who is also an engineer 
of great practical experience, an officer in whose 
advice and opinion, in all matters respecting en- 
gineering arrangement and estimates of the cost 
of the same, they have the greatest confidence. 
And that as regards the buildings, your committee 
are, from the established reputation and respect- 
ability of the competitors, satisfied with the 
estimates of the cost of the architectural portion 
of the respective designs according to the accom- 
i, amr ane In conclusion, your com- 
mittee have to express their regret at the step 
taken by certain of the architects in memorialis- 
ing the Council upon a subject under deliberation, 


and not reported upon, as implying a reflection 
upon the judgment and impartiality of your com- 
mittee.” 








BRITISH ART. 
A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE DUKE OF YORK 
AND NELSON. 
D.—Nelson, my friend, what means that grow] ? 
Do birds, or jokes, your form befoul ? 
N.—Sir, British art will drive me mad : 
This last mancewvre is too bad. 
First Napier ; now, as I’m a sinner, 
Comes a pock-doctor, sir, old Jenner.* 
Why, zounds! sir, now I’ve shipp’d a surgeon, 
Soyer, the cook, or Parson Spurgeon 
May board me next. 
D.—That’s British taste : 
Where is the right man rightly placed ? 
Where Carlton House stood, George should be ; 
So here John Bull has planted me: 
Before th’ Academy, art’s temple,— 
Itself a blunder, par exemple,— 
John should the great in art install, 
So there he posts his admiral. 
Alike his great in peace or war, 
In art, small pox, or Trafalgar. 
Give but his image-worship vent, 
Where—how—what recks he? John’s coutent. 
Give him no site outside its walls, 
He’ll plant Lough’s Satan in St. Paul’s. 
N.—John’s views of art are thick i’ the clear, 
Witness ourselves, mast-headed here ; 
Rigg’d as I am for Dame Tus<and’s, 
Th’ Abbey, St. Paul’s, or other shows ; 
Where gaping crowds my stars could note, 
And count the buttons on my coat. 
D.—Ah! friend, what whims seize artists’ nod«d'es ! 
Once you were deem’d the pink of models ; 
But if—as some may still believe— 
Art triumph’d in your armless sleeve, 
A wooden leg might p’raps impart 
«* A grace beyond the reach of art.” 








N.—But why, sir, hoist us up so high: 
Man needs a telescopic eye, 
To make us out ? 
D.—The wise say this : 
We're in our apotheosis,— 
A higher state,—a state of glory. 
N.—The wise may tell marines that story. 
That bodies rise the Scripture teaches ; 
But what about cock’d-hats and breeches ? 
And look at us,—a pretty joke! 
Begrimed with earthly dirt and smcke. 
If mortals in our state can rise, 
Egad! there’s hope for sweeps and guys. 
Are you, sir, risen from the dead ? 
What means that skewer on your head ? 
Do souls in glory lightning fear ? 
D.—My head may well provoke a sneer, 
As do, at Rome, those heads divine, 
Where Trajan tower’d, and Antonine, 
In Peter’s nimbus, all begilt, 
Heretic birds their nests have built ; 
And so th’ Apostle’s head besmirch, 
As other heretics, his church. 
N.—Such are art’s glories, sir,—all stuff, — 
But view my post here,—safe enough 
For Victories, Fames,—ideal things ; 
But for a mortal without wings,— 
Like acrobat upon a pole,— 
°Tis too absurd, sir, pon my soul. 
D.—Yet men there were—the legend says— 
Who, perch’d on pillars, pass’d their days, 
As if for vantage-ground they'd striven, 
To get a better start to heaven. 
N.—Such ticklish posts the state might show, 
Of certain potentates we know ; 
But art and all the world proclaim 
I’m raised to everlasting fame. 
A fig for art! high-sounding fuss ; 
Why what the deuce is there in us— 
Stuck on these specimens of masting— 
Suggestive of the everlasting ? 
D.—Aye, what indeed? 
N.—Wits cut on you 
Shall I repeat one? 
D.—Do. 
N.—They say, your monument’s so tall, 
Yourself so shapeless, black, and small, 
A candlestick ’tis like enough ; 
You, on a candle-end,—the snuff. 
You, sir, are doom’d “ to blush unseen.” 
I’faith ! you might as well have been 
That scare-crow king on Bloomsbury spire, 
Or yon ‘tall bully’s’’ wig on tire. 
D.—By George! our fools all fools surpass : 
Well may France think John Bull an ass ; 
And mark ! while art all means should try 
T’enhance its subjects’ dignity, 
Here in our monuments ’tis seen, 
The hero plays a part so mean, 
Our elevation, all must grant, 
But makes us insignificant : 
As some great men, to critics’ eyes, 
Still seem the less, the more they rise ; 
Though happier we, whom art exalts, 
Our rise must help to hide our faults. 
N.—Great comfort that. 
D.—At least so great, 
That when you yield to time or fate, 
And fancy, as the feelings, warm 
To heroes lends a hero’s form, 
This fact no more shall shock the eye,— 
Th’ immortal Nelson was a guy. 
N.—Thanks, sir, yet rage my soul still harrows ; 
Befoul’d by wits, by soot, by sparrows, 
E’en art itself must needs confess 
My glory’s in a glorious mess. 
And, sir, what company we keep! 
Perchance a hodman or a sweep. 
Lone, sad, the sport of wind and weather, 
What can we do but growl together ? 
D.—Nelson, my friend, I’ve much to tell, 
But, whisht !—R.A.s approach—farewell ! 
Yet, hear my wish before we part,— 
A brighter day for British art ! 


* All honour to the heroes of peace! Jenner richly 
deserved a statue. The mistake made is in the selection 
of the site.—Ep. 


Sad jokes. 





SCAFFOLDINGS IN BIRMINGHAM, 


THE Queen is going to Birmingham, aS most 
persons know, to open Aston Park; and some of 
the loyal and acute inhabitants are already pe. 
ginning to erect stages for the spectators on the 
occasion. Some of these seem to us anything but 
safe : we might point for example to one in Aston. 
road, on the roof of a blacksmith’s shop, that 
appears to want looking at. Surely some super. 
vision is required. The inspection of the Town 
Architect or some other authority might be jp. 
sisted on, and his certificate made necessary before 
they are open to the public. While the launch of 
the Leviathan was going on at Millwall, a tem. 
porary erection of the same sort yielded ang 
several persons were injured. There will be a 
repetition of the disaster at Birmingham with 
aggravated results, unless some such steps as we 
have indicated be taken to ensure suflicient 
strength. 








PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—The town council haye 
met in the new Town-hall buildings, which are 
advancing towards completion so far as contracted 
for, at a cost of about 28,0007. The buildings 
were designed by Mr. Johnston, architect, and 
comprise a corn-exchange, music-hall, council. 
chamber, River Commissioners’ rooms, farmers’ 
club, hotel, with shops, and suites of offices for the 
town clerk and borough treasurer. The council- 
chamber is 42 feet long, 24 feet broad, and 24 feet 
high. The music-hall is nearly completed. It 
will seat from two to three thousand persons. The 








site of the Town-hall buildings is in St. Nichclas- 
square, “on the plateau occupied by the church of 
St. Nicholas and the Norman keep,” remarks the 
Gateshead Observer, “where Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (as Mr. Hodgson Hinde has recently shown) 
most probably had its origin.” 


Barnsley.—The new bank for the Barnsley 
Banking Company is now approaching towards 
completion. It is erected in the Roman Italian 
style of architecture, but the frontage is some- 
what narrow. The central doorway from the 
entrance to the premises is flanked by composite 
columns, and surmounted by a carved archway, 
with rusticated arch stones, which group in with 
the arches of the windows on each side, the whole 
of this story resting on a rusticated basement, and 
finished by a medallion cornice. The first-floor 
windows are composed of Corinthian columns, 
with carved pediments, filled in with carving. The 
whole fagade is surmounted by a cornice and 
carved frieze. 'The architects are Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Mawson, of Bradford; and the con- 
tractors are—for the mason’s and joiner’s work, 
Messrs. Nicholson and Parker, Leeds; slating, 
plumbing, and glazing, Mr. Brown, Barnsley; 
plastering, Mr. Henry Barker, Leeds; and paint- 
ing, Mr. C. Rogers, Barnsley. 

Edinburgh.—A Dill for the acquisition of the 
property in Shakspeare-square, including the 
Theatre Royal and the Square-buildings, as a site 
for a new General Post-office, has been prepared, 
and will, probably, soon pass through Parliament, 
which has already voted 40,000/. towards the 
costs of the site. Plans have been prepared by 
Mr. Robert Matheson, architect of the Department 
of Works for Scotland. The edifice will be more 
or less seen on all sides. The north and west are 
the most important—the one facing the Register 
House, and the other, or side elevation, extending 
along North Bridge-street, opposite what is called 
“the New Buildings.” The south end, which 
will be seen from the North Bridge, is rather 4 
difficult feature. The north front will recede 
from the portico of the theatre in Princes-street 
about 40 feet; and the western elevation facing 
the North Bridge about 20 feet from the 
present wall—the spaces thus recovered being 
added tothe breadth of the streets. The frontage 
towards Princes-street will extend to about 150 
feet ; and that towards the bridge about 180 feet. 
The style of architecture is the Italian. The two 
chief facades present a broken elevation, the 
central portion being two stories, the ends three. 


|The cornice of the building will be on a level with 


the top of the domes on the corner towers of the 
Register House. The southern and eastern eleva- 
tions necessarily, from the nature of the ground, 
each exhibit six stories. . 
Dundee.—The new Corn Exchange and public 
hall in Bank-street is nearly comple _ 
building is from a design by Mr. C. Edward, © 
Dundee, architect. It is in the Anglo-Italian 
style of architecture. The exterior is plain. eed 
principal entrance is from Bank-street, by ® fiig! 
of two steps, entering a lobby 20 feet by vie 
the centre of which is a doorway, 7 feet in wid 
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—— 
«1» into an inner lobby, from which a similar 
leads into the centre of the hall. Above 
entrance-lobbies, and projecting into the hall, 
et ery for about 200 people. There are also 
te front entrances to the hall and gallery by 
Oe ot the east and west ends of the building. 
ve ball itself is 130 feet by 60, and 42 feet 6 
- ches high, and capable of accommodating about 
9500 people comfortably seated, so that on an 
omergency about 3,000 people might be accommo- 
lated within its walls. The side walls are 27 feet 
high and 3 feet thick at the pilasters, and recessed 
between the roof girders. The roof is supported 
hy ten malleable iron girders, T shaped, and 
cringing off stone corbels placed 12 feet high, 
and projecting into the wall. These girders are 
gmicircular on the inside, with circular spandrils, 
filling into the sloping sides of the roof. The iron is 
cased with wood, with plaster mouldings round 
the spandril openings. The hallis lighted entirely 
fom the roof. ‘The gaslight proceeds from 
dusters of jet burners in enamelled cones on the 
woof, Ventilation is aided by these lights. For 
the purpose of a Corn Exchange the hall is on 
ach side fitted up with a series of stalls for the 
wrn-merchants, seven on each side, which are so 
constructed that they fold in close to the wall, so 
4s not to interfere with the hall for public meet- 
ings or entertainments. The arms of the leading 
noblemen and gentlemen who have contributed to 
the building will be placed in the circle panels at 
the ends of the hall, and under the corbels of the 
roof. The contractors were—for the mason-work, 
Mr. David Brown, builder, Dundee ; joiner-work 
—Messrs. Anderson and Chalmers, Dundee ; slater- 
work—Messrs. Cooper and Balbirnie, Dundee; 
plumber-work—Mr. John Thomson ; plaster-work 
—Messrs. J. and H. M‘Conochie ; smith-work— 
Messrs. Gourlay, Brothers. 


I 
doorway 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Weymouth. — The foundation-stone of Holy 
Trinity District Schools was laid on the 22nd of 
March, and the works are advancing. The build- 
ing, which is in style Early English, is 50 feet in 
length by 22 feet in width. The walls are of 
Portland stone with Bath stone quoins and dress- 
ings. The builders are Messrs. Charles and Alfred 
Williams; and the drawings were prepared by 
Mr. Peirse Arthur, architect. 


Neath.—New schools were opened here on 26th 
ult, The cost of the three school-houses was 
860/.; and the total expenditure about 1,440/. 


_Carnarvon.—The buildings connected with the 
North Wales Normal Training College, at Car- 
narvon, being completed, the students were ac- 
commodated within the college immediately after 
the Christmas vacation. The general arrange- 
ment of the edifice comprises a lecture-room and a 
lining-hall, each 55 feet long by 26 feet wide, and 
16 feet high, with dormitories for forty-three 
students above; two large class-rooms, residences 
for the principal, vice-principal, and matron, and 
other accommodations. The external elevation 
being an adaptation of a former building, is plain 
and devoid of embellishments; the aim of the 
parties concerned being to secure satisfactory 
internal accommodation at a reasonable cost. A 
grant of 2,1507. was made by the Committee of 
Council on Education. The plans were prepared, 
and the works carried out under the superinten- 
dence of Mr, Henry Kennedy, of Bangor, archi- 
tect, by Mr. David Williams, of Carnarvon 
builder, ; 

Heaton Mersey.—St. John’s day and Sunda 
schools, Heaton Mersey, have eee seated The 
total cost will be about 1,900/. They are con- 
seated for the education of 300 children. The 
uildings, which are in the Early English style, 
are of brick, with stone dressings: they consist of 
pra and girls’ school, 51 feet by 20 feet, and 
} ‘room 18 feet by 14 feet, and 13 feet 6 inches 
y 13 feet; infants’ school 40 feet by 18 feet, and 
¢lass-room 19 feet by 18 feet. The roofing is of 
waltic fir stained, and open to the apex. Adjoin- 
ing the building is a residence for the master. On 

oe fate side is a turret, with an ornamental 

of wood, covered with a lead spire. The 

work has been executed by Mr. W. a Brown, 
under the superintendence of Mr. James Wilson 
of Bath, architect. ; 

East Retford.—The new National Schools, re- 
cently opened here, are in the Early Geometric 
Period of Gothic architecture, and are built in red 
ta with Ancaster stone dressings. At the 

end there is a bell turret of stone. The 
l-rooms, interiorly, have trussed rafter roofs, 
on, about 30 feet high. The girls’ school is 
y we by 18 feet, and has a class-room adjoining, 
eet 9 inches by 14 feet. The boys’ school is 


in the shape of the capital letter L, being 39 feet 
8 inches by 17 feet, and 34 feet 9 inches by 17 feet. 
There is also a class-room, 17 feet 9 inches by 
14feet. Each school-room has a porch, and both 
schools will accommodate about 300 scholars, viz. 
180 boys and 120 girls. The teacher’s residence 
separates the two school-rooms. The works have 
been carried out by Messrs. Tomlinson and Lee, 
contractors, from the designs, and under the 
superintendence, of Mr. William Kerby, of East 
Retford, architect. 

Grantham.—The tenders for Grantham Na- 
tional schools and residences, were as follow. 
Mr. Edward Browning, architect : quantities sup- 
plied :—Cave, Oakham, 4,757/.; Lindley and Firn, 
Leicester, 4,0347.; Rudd and Co. Grantham, 
3,9967.; Bradshaw, 3,6117.; Broadbank, Lei- 
cester, 3,5997 ; Hall, Nottingham, 3,590/. ; Young, 
Nottingham, 3,560/.; Foster, London, 3,3641. ; 
Wilson, Grantham, 2,9802. 

Birkenhead.—The new Wesleyan schools here 
have been opened. ‘The building is of grey brick, 
in the Elizabethan style, with stone facings and 
mullions. Mr. Joseph Bratton, of Birkenhead, 
was the architect; and Mr. John Hogarth, of Rock 
Ferry, was the contractor. ‘The whole cost is esti- 
mated at 2,200/. There is accommodation for 
300 scholars. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
WORKS IN INDIA. 


On May 4, the paper read was ‘‘ On Public Works in the 
Bengal Presidency,’’ by Major-general Tremenheere. 








The author traced the condition of India, with respect 
to public works, from the earliest period to the present 
time; and showed that, neither during the Hindoo nor 
nee dynasties, had any real progress been 
made. 


men every year, so that when any man has served his two 
years, he is shelved, and can take no further part except- 
ing at the annual meeting ; or whether the Council should 
at all times include a proportion of those whose names 
are known to all the profession. Also, the desirability of 
calling a meeting of the general body for any act of im- 
portance,—such as presenting a memorial to Govern- 
ment. Also, the necessity of calling a meeting when any 
money is to be voted for a purpose, such asa monument 
to Mr. Britton, or any other not directly within the scope 
of the charter. 

The attendance of a few Fellows, combined for the pur- 
pose, would easily elect a new Council, without adopting 
the list printed by those in office ; but those who advocate 
reform have no wish for revolution, and are anxious to 
prevail upon the Council to adopt improvements, and I 
had hoped that the election of Mr. Godwin, two years 
since, in opposition to the house list, would have shown 
the object in view, without any offensive combination. 

JOSEPH JENNINGS. 





“DIVISION OF WAREHOUSES” UNDER 
METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 


HeEReEwiTH I send you a note of a case decided at the 
Southwark Police Court, under the Building Act. From 
it, it would appear that any warehouse may be built to 
contain any number of cubic feet without party-walls, and 
without even party arches or fire-proof floors, if only the 
different stories have entrances (for goods) from without— 
which they almost always have by means of the loop-hole 
doors—and are in one occupation. In the face of this 
decision, I should be glad if any of your readers would 
point out how the Act can be applied to a warehouse, say 
100 feet square on plan, and 80 feet in height, so as to 
enforce any fire-proof division whatever. Is it not sur- 
prising that any Act can be allowed to pass, which, with 
reference only to this one section of it, gives a double 
meaning to the word “building;’? a meaning to the 
word “ party-wall’’ contrary to its already defined mean- 
ing; and uses, as I cannot doubt is done here, as through- 
out the Act, the present tense for the future? 

R. HESKETH. 


Southwark Police Court, before Mr. Burcham. 
Sec. 27, rules 3 and 4; and sec, 28, rule 3. 


The defendant, John Clapp, had erected a warehouse in 
Potter’s-fields, in the parish of St. John, Horselydown, 





The personal experience of the author extended over the | containing 351,162 cubic feet, and it was divided by a 


past thirty years, and the paper was confined to an ac- 
count only of the modern public works in the Bengal 
Presidency, to which he had been attached. 

The system of embankments was founded on erroneous 
views, and remedial measures were now most difficult of 
accomplishment. The effective restoration of the canals 
of the North Western Provinces was then fully described, 
and the advantages which had been permanently secured 
to the people were descanted upon. The results had been, 
up to the year 1852, a surplus of net revenue, over expen- 
diture, of 299,616/. 

Encouraged by this financial result, the British Govern- 
ment undertook the formation of the Ganges Canal,—a 
work of dimensions and extent far exceeding any other of 
similar character in any quarter of the world. The design 
and the execution were due to the skill and energy of Sir 
Proby Cautly, C.B. The length of navigable channel, and 
for purposes of irrigation, would be eventually 890 miles, 
of which 350 miles were already open, from the source 
near Hurdwar to the station of Cawnpore. The breadth 
at the bottom, at starting, was 140 feet, and the depth 8 
feet: these dimensions were gradually reduced as the 
waters are drawn off for irrigation. The outlay, up to 
1854, had been 700,000. The expected return was a clear 
profit of 7 per cent. on the outlay, and as much more 
from the permanent increase in the rental of the land. 

The state of the existing roads and bridges was then 
dwelt on, and the difficulties which had iuterfered with 
the construction of the permanent bridges, many of which 
were wanting at the present time to complete the only 
road of military communication between the seat of 
Government and its distant provinces. 

In the opinion of the author, the best method of facili- 
tating and increasing the traffic of the fertile districts lying 
to the north and south of the Ganges, would be by the 
construction of railways rather than common roads; and 
he saw no reason why, in a country so level and so gene- 
rally free from engineering difficulties, such railways 
should not be made at a most moderate cost. 

One great deficiency in India was the almost total 
absence of trustworthy and well-instructed European 
subordinate agents, which was the first difficulty to be 
encountered in the prosecution of any enterprise, or the 
execution of any great works in India. The author pro- 
posed that this defect should be remedied by training the 
children of the European soldiers in India, in industrial 
establishments, to be formed in the Himalayas; and he 
showed that thousands of English soldiers continually 
perished in India, without adding to that very element in 
the settled population of the country which recent events 
had shown to be so much required. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Si1r,—It appears to me far from desirable that the details 
of the management of this corporation should be discussed 
in print, but, if entered upon at all, it is better that the 
whole question should be understood. 

There can be no doubt that the Institute of Architects 
does not carry the weight in our profession that the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers and the Law Society do in their 
professions ; and those who think that the body of archi- 
tects might be more united, naturally are anxious to 
remedy those defects in management which they consider 
circumscribe its usefulness. 

The annual meeting is the only occasion on which the 
management can be taken into consideration, and it is a 
great pity that the Council should be so tenacious as to 
object to any criticism on their proceedings, or to discus- 
sion whether they are justified in subscribing to monu- 
ments, &c. without the authority of the general body. 

As various persons spoke at the meeting in question, 
and the line of discussion was not so defined as to render 
it very evident who is the second person referred to by 
your correspondent in last week’s Builder, it is probable 
that most persons will fix upon me, in consequence of my 
name being mentioned in Mr. Kerr’s letter, and, although 
I am told that I was not intended, I have no hesitation in 
taking my full responsibility in discussing the questions 
which were really before the meeting, viz., whether it is 
expedient that the Council should be composed of new 


party-wall into two divisions of 166,320 feet and 184,842 
feet, respectively. Inthe cellar story of the wall, how- 
ever, there were left four openings more than 7 feet wide 
(being 9 feet 3 inches wide each), and not being closed 
with wrought-iron doors. Mr. Hesketh, the district sur- 
| veyor, required that the openings should be made in ac- 
| cordance with sec. 28, rule 3, by reducing their width to 
| 7 feet, and by closing them with proper iron doors. The 
| facts were admitted, as also that the cellar story was 
| divided from the ground story by arches on brick piers, 
sufficient to resist the action of fire; and that there were 
areas, with iron gratings in the street, by which goods 
could be taken into the cellars without using the entrances 
to the upper parts of the warehouse. 
| Mr. Robinson (counsel for the defendant) at first con- 
tended, that the requiring the division to be effected by a 
party-wall was contrary to the definition of sec. 3, which 
| defined a party-wall to be a “‘ wall used, or built in order 
| to be used, as a separation of one building from any other 
building, with a view to the same being occupied by dif- 
ferent persons,’’—that in the teeth of these contradictory 
directions, the magistrate could not enforce a highly 
penal statute. 

Mr. Hesketh replied, that the definitions of sec. 3 were 
qualified by the commencement of the section, which 
said, that the terms defined were only to have the mean- 
ings assigned to them “ if not inconsistent with the con- 
text :”? that in this section, 27, not only was that defini- 
tion inconsistent with it, but it was clear what the sec- 
tion meant by the term “‘ party-wall,’’ and that the same 
meaning was carried on in sec. 28. 

The magistrate said that he must suppose the clause to 
have some meaning in its enactment, and that it was clear 
that “‘ party-wall” here is different from the meaning 
assigned to it in sec. 3. He thought, however, that the 
cellars were no part of the warehouse or building. 

The district surveyor then pointed out many parts of the 
Act in which special reference was made to cellars, and 
to the whole building from its footings upwards. 

A discussion then ensued, in which it was finally ad- 
mitted that a party-wall could only mean a vertical wall, 
and nota horizontal division of any kind. 

Mr. Robinson then contended that the cellar was, by 
the 3rd rule of the 37th section, defined to be a distinct 
building from the upper parts, there being ‘‘ separate 
entrances from without,” as was admitted, and as one of 
the two buildings was over the other, they could not be 
divided by a party-wall, and therefore the requirements of 
rules 1 and 4 of this section were absurd. To this, the 
District Surveyor replied that in rule 3, of s. 27, the 
word “building ’”’ is twice used, and in each case in a 
different sense. In the first case it meant the whole build- 
ing, from bottom to top; in the second, it clearly meant 
only part of the whole building. In rule 4, it seems 
equally clear that the first sense being the usual one, was 
intended. Beside this, he contended that the cellars and 
the parts above were not divided into “‘ two tenements,” 
being both in one occupation, and therefore did not come 
under rule 3 at all. 

The Magistrate said that the words were, “‘If any 
building in one occupation is divided into two or more 
tenements,’’—therefore separate occupation could not be 
intended. To which the District-Surveyor replied, that as 
the terms “‘ party-wall ” and “‘ building’’had been shown so 
loosely used in this section, so he contended that the word 
“is? meant ‘shall be,’? because Part I. of the Act is 
wholly prospective, as shown by the sections 7 to 11, and 
by the heading of almost every section, and by s. 45, and 
that the present and future tenses are used indiscriminately 
throughout the Act. He considered the intention of the 
section to be, — “if any building in one occupation” 
shall hereafter be *‘ divided into two or more tenements 
or occupation.” The Magistrate said that he could not 
deem ‘is’ to mean “shall be,” and that ‘‘ tenement” 
was a word of the largest , and meant any 
** hereditament corporeal or inco ”—~in fact, any- 
thing which could be held. In this case he considered itto 
be convertible with the word part, and to each of the parts 
or tenements referred to; it was shown there was a sepa- 
rate entrance from without, and they are therefore defined, 
by rule 3, tobe “‘ separate buildings.”” As they cannot be 








divided by a party-wall horizontally, he co not make 
an order to that effect, and must dismiss the case. ° ; 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the society held on the 28th 
ultimo, Mr. John Gibbs read a paper on “Street 
Architecture.” In the course of it, he said, men 
have always differed in taste and opinion, as 
human beings differ in size, shape, expression, &c. 
&c. Most of the great buildings in the capital, 
and other cities of Europe and America, are after 
the Classic orders of architecture. A reaction is 
taking place; the demands of the age require it. 
The Victoria tower has admirers, so has the dome 
of St. Paul’s. Eminent men have said that the 
Radcliffe Library is the only truly noble building 
in Oxford. Credit is due to members of the 
University for the spirit and zeal they are show- 
ing to make Oxford gorgeous in architecture. 
The Oxford Architectural Society has wonderfully 
advanced Christian art. The villas about Oxford 
are mostly meagre in design. The new Crescent 
does not harmonize with the locality. This is an 
age of progression in many important respects. 
Let the gigantic mind of the true architect roll 
on in its majesty of conception ; and let sculptors 
and painters give their choicest gems of beauty to 
the brow of his lofty genius. The constituent 
elements of art are form and colour. Art may be 
either pleasing and instructive, or offensive and 
debasing. What music is to the ear, art is to the 
eye. Scientific construction is of great import- 
ance in building. Unless the mixing of coloured 
courses of stone is judiciously and harmoniously 
arranged ina building, beauty may be sacrificed 
for novelty. Beauty and economy may be com- 
bined. Bricks are very useful, but should not 
be used out of place, When effect by contrast in 
colour is required in stonework, it is unquestion- 
ably wrong to use cut bricks; stone of almost any 
colour can be obtained. Iron will be extensively 
used for building purposes. Shall we have Greek, 
Roman, or Gothic architecture ? Before Christian 
art can prevail, there must be a change of soul, 
as well as taste. The architecture of our streets 
should be adorned with sculpture,devices, mottoes, 


Hill stone dressings. The architects were Messrs. 
W. G. and E. Habershon. 

Bromyard.—A new Methodist chapel has been 
built in this town. Messrs. Pearson and Son, of 
Ross, were the architects, and Mr. George Rouse, 
of Bromyard, builder. 

Taunton.—The demolition of St. Mary’s tower 
is being proceeded with, and it is expected to be 
entirely removed by Midsummer, when the foun- 
dation: stone for the new structure will be laid. 

Rock Ferry (Cheshire).—The new Presbyterian 
church, at Rock Ferry, has been opened. It is 
built in the Early Decorated style. The structure 
is 71 feet in length and 45 feet high, affording 
accommodation for 500 on the ground-floor ; and, 
at a future period, it is intended to erect a gallery 
for 150 more persons. The roof is formed of 
arched timber, ceiled behind and varnished, and 
the pews are all open. The whole building is of 
white ashlar stone, from Stourton-hill. The spire 
is not yet completed. The architects are Messrs. 
J.W.and J. Hay, of Liverpool, and the contractor 
Mr. Henry Fisher, of Birkenhead. The total cost 
is about 2,5007. ? 

Wolverhampton.—The foundation-stone of the 
new church of St. Philip, in a suburb of Wolver- 
hampton, on the road to Penn, was laid on Ascen- 
sion-day. This church, like that recently com- 
menced at Tunstall, is one of the three churches 
in the same diocese specially to’ commemorate the 
late Archdeacon Hodson. For this purpose a 
memorial window of stained-glass is to be placed 
in the chancel. The building, which has been 
designed by Messrs. Griffin and Weller, of Wolver- 
hampton, architects, will consist of nave 70 feet 
by 22 feet, with north and south aisles 12 feet 
wide, and north and south transepts 20 feet in 
length and 13 feet in width; a chancel 31 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, with north and south 
aisles. At the south-west angle of the church 
there will be a tower rising 70 feet, and through 
this will be the principal entrance into the church. 
The whole of the windows will be filled with 
tracery. The total length of the church, including 
the buttresses, will be 110 feet, and it will accom- 





texts, and symbols. A frequent use of encaustic | 
tiles in string courses, panels, and cornices, would 
give beauty to all kinds of buildings. He would | 
show that the semicircular arch is necessary in | 
working out new principles, in his next paper. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. | 

Rearsby (Leicestershire)—The parish church 
here, dedicated to St. Michael, has undergone a| 
thorough restoration. The old pews and gallery | 
have been removed, and open benches substituted | 
with increased accommodation. The reading- | 
desk is of oak and the pulpit of stone. The south 
aisle has a new oak roof. An oak screen divides 
the basement story of the tower from the church 
and forms a vestry. The font, which is the 
greatest piece of antiquity in the building, has 
been restored by putting a new base to it with 
marble columns. An organ has been erected in 
the north aisle by Bamfield, of Birmingham. The 
chancel has a new oak roof with carved and 
moulded beams, also carved oak stalls and altar- 
rails with iron standards. The floor is of en- 
caustic tiles by Minton. The works have been 
carried out by Mr. R. W. Johnson, of Melton 
Mowbray, at a cost of about 1,4002. 

Hatfield Broad Oak.—The new-elected district 
church of St. John the Evangelist, at Bush-end, 
on Hatfield Forest, has been opened for divine 
service. It is built in the early English style, to 
accommodate 145, exclusive of school children. 
The walls are filled in with rubble, the exterior 
being of native flint casings and Bath stone 
dressings. At the west end is a tower, the floor 
of which, on a level with the nave, accommodates 
50 children. At the east end is an apse, as a 
chancel, having three windows of stained glass, 
representing St. John the Evangelist, St. Peter 
with the keys, and St. James the Less. The chan- 
cel is paved with Minton’s ornamental encaustic 
tiles, and the nave with plain ones, in blue and 
red. The whole of the seating is imitative oak 
open benches; and the roof open. The windows 
are of modern annealed glass, 

Grays.—The foundation stone of the New In- 
dependent Chapel at Grays has been laid. The 
works of the chapel have made some progress. 
The architect is Mr. Gould, of Gravesend. The 
contract for the building is 6507. of which 3007. 
have yet to be raised. 

Lindfield (Sussex).—The new chapel at Lind- 
field has been opened. The building is a paral- 
lelogram of 64 feet by 30 feet, and, with end gal- 
lery, is capable of accommodating nearly 500 per- 
sons, The style is early. Gothic: the materials 
used for the facing are white bricks and Seayne’s 


modate 650 persons. The style is Geometric. The 
walls, windows, &c. will be of red sandstone, and 
the roofs will be covered with blue and red tiles. 
Hollington stone will be employed for the columns 
in the nave,—all the other internal dressings 
being of Bath stone. The seats and roof timbers 
will be of red deal varnished. The total cost will 
be about 4,0007. Mr. Cockerell, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, is the contractor. 

Birmingham.—A small Wesleyan chapel is 
about to be erected at the Sandpits, from designs 
by Mr. H. R. Yeoville, architect. The style will 
be Byzantine, and the material red and white 
brick. 

Doncaster —A memorial window has just been 
erected at the east end of Christ Church, Don- 
caster, to the memory of Mr. George Jarratt 
Jarratt, of Elmfield House, Doncaster. It is the 
production of M. Capronniere, of Brussels. The 
basement of the window is filled with ornamental 
work. The centre compartment represents the 
Ascension of our Saviour, at the foot of which, 
and the section on each side, are his Disciples and 
the Virgin Mary. 

Sunderland.—The sewerage contractor in Sun- 
derland having interfered with the foundations of 
the Primitive Chapel in Flag-lane (where planks 
had been laid over a quicksand), the fabric was 
so much injured as to render the building unsafe 
for worship. The case was referred to arbitra- 
tion; and the result is, the contractor must pay 
5271. 14s. 

Hexham.—The interior of the Abbey Church 
of Hexham having been disfigured at various 
periods by the erection of irregular and unsightly 
galleries in the choir, it has been resolved by the 
parishioners to endeavour to effect their removal, 
and to erect new pews of more appropriate con- 
struction in the side aisles. It is their design, at 
the same time, to replace the pews which at pre- 
sent occupy the central portion of the choir by 
open seats, uniform with those to be erected in 
the side aisles. Plans have been prepared, and an 
estimate, which states the cost to be upwards of 
1,0007. Of this sum, 597/. 7s. have already been 
subscribed. 


Dyke.—According to the Forres Gazette, the 
monument, at Dyke, tothe memory of Colonel Pat- 
tullo, has just been finished. It is placed at the 
east end of the church. The building enclosing 
the monument is in the Gothic style. The entrance 
is by a doorway, with pointed arches: at each 
angle of the building there are buttresses. The 
walls outside are of dressed ashlar, and all polished 
inside. The roof is open timber work, varnished. 
The floor is laid with Minton’s tesselated pave- 





i 
ment, by Daniell, of London. The ep: ; 
shut in by an iron gate, ornamented with o; 
stars at the intersections of the bars. An 
has likewise been formed from the new building 
to the Brodie tomb, on which is placed a door 
oak. The design is by Messrs. Reid, areh; 4 
Elgin; and the contractors are Mr. Goodwi; 
Elgin, for the mason and sculpture work. Mr. 
Thom, of Elgin, for the carpenter ; and Mr, Smith, 
plumber, Forres, for the roof. ‘ 
Miscellaneous. —We are informed that th 
carving at Kidsgrove, Okeover, and Cathers 
Lewston Churches, as also at Maidstone Ceme 
Chapels, was executed under the immediate super. 
intendence of Mr. John Herley. 





THE VIRGINIA STATE MONUMENT jy 
RICHMOND, U.S. , 


THE inauguration of the Washington monumey 
at Richmond, executed by Crawford, by onde 
of the commonwealth of Virginia, took 
on the 22nd February last. The basement jg jy 
the shape of a star, with six points, upon each 
one of which will stand a statue of one of those 
Virginians who aided by their eloquence, their 
genius, or their swords. In the centre of this 
group, and towering above it, is the colossal eques. 
trian statue of Washington, which, includ 
the charger, is 25 feet high. The chieftain 
is represented in full continental uniform, at the 
critical moment in a battle. His horse is reined 
up, and partly thrown upon the haunches, as if 
suddenly checked while moving rapidly, The 
pedestal is 42 feet high, with a winding 
staircase in the interior leading to the bronze 
plate on which the statue stands, round which 
there are openings, from which a view of the city 
may be obtained. Mr. Crawford’s share of the 
work, and the prices paid for it, have been as 
follows :— 


Dollars. 

For Equestrian Statue of Washington . - 30,000 
For Statues of Jefferson and Henry, each 9,000 

dols. . : ‘ “ : ‘ ‘ -  « 18,000 
For two Shields representing the great seal and 

coat of arms of Virginia, each 2,000 . 5 » 4,000 

For stars and wreaths . ° ‘ * 975 

52,075 


In addition to this, there is yet to be paid fora 
statue of George Mason (with a like sum to 


Randolph Rogers, Esq.) 4,500 


Making Mr. Crawford’s total receipts . - 57,475 
In addition to the foregoing, three statues in 
bronzeofThomasNelsén, Jun., John Marshall, and 
Andrew Lewis, are to be executed by the sculptor 
Randolph Rogers, who is to receive for them 
9,000 dols. each. Mr. Rogers’s entire bill will 
amount to 31,500 dols., which, added to that of 
Mr. Crawford, will make the total cost of the 
seven statues and the other bronze work, 88,975 
dols. The cost of the foundation, superstructure, 
&e. amounted, we believe, to 50,000 dols. 





FACILITIES FOR ESCAPE FROM FIRES. 


Tue constantly expressed anx::"y to preserve 
human life from the many accidents it is exposed 
to savours considerably of cant, w' on we consider 
the very insufficient and limited 1:cans adopted 
for that purpose. This is very apparent with re- 
spect’to the measures taken (or rather neglected), 
as to the preservation of life from fire. Our fire 
brigades are composed of as fine a body of men as 
any in the world, and their engines can scarcely 
be surpassed; yet we seldom hear of a building 
(and the property therein) being saved, although 
the fire may be confined to the spot whence it 
first originated. The cause of this is the want of 
a signal system, which it appears all, or most, 
countries possess but our own. As usual, after 
any frightful catastrophe, numerous pan apres 
have beer published, most of which are utterly 
impracticable. One proposes balconies rung 
along the entire range of house-fronts: this “ 
would let in the burglar as well as let out the 
inmate in danger from fire. Another bene 2 
the “ Mechanics’ Magazine,” makes two ag ee 
that might, perhaps, be useful: one is, ‘ tha’ “ 
strong board, with a hand-rail to it, a“ 4 
kept in every house, each end to have a hoo Z 
other contvivance, by which it might be hung ° 
fastened, one end to a window in the burning 
house, and the other to the window of the adjom 
ing house, and thus form a temporary — 
balcony, by which persons might easily g° “ 
one house to the other. Of course it w ane 
kept in the room when not wanted.” The 
is, that as lower rooms are sometimes on fire a 
the inmates above know nothing of it till too™™ 
if a common twopenny cracker were hung in 
room, it would, in case of fire, soon be ignt 


by its numerous explosions alarm the inhabitants, 
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Pe lice, and thus save life. The con- 
it sat oo escapes should carry with them 
geveral stout blankets, to use where there is no 
time to spare, in consequence of a fire having 
‘ned atoo great ascendancy : there would always 
je found. persons willing to hold the corners of 
these amongst the assembled crowd: many lives 
night be saved by this means. Fire engines 
d also carry a supply of the same, as they 
wre on the spot, generally, some time previous to 
the escapes appearing. The fewer and the smaller 
the openings into a burning house the better. It 
night, therefore, be advantageous to provide for 
the use of firemen a gimblet of a large bore, to 
cat out holes in doors, shutters, &c., large enough, 
and no more, to admit the entrance of the hose to 
lay on a fire: this would be best cut in a slanting 
jirection, so that the stream of water should pour 


apwards. “Vox.” 





HOUSE AGENTS’ ACTIONS. 
TAYLOR v. LEB. 


Tas was an action tried in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
brought by the plaintiff, an estate-agent, in Grosvenor- 
street, Bond-street, against the defendant, a surgeon, in 
Gaville-row, to recover the sum of 210. 14s. 6d. for com- 
mission and expenses of advertising. The point in con- 
troversy was whether the plaintiff was entitled, on 
disposing of defendant’s interest in premises in Dover- 
erect, to have a commission both on the premium and on 
the first year’s rent, the rent being 140/., and the premium 
ofl. 10s. It was contended by the plaintiff that, accord 
ing to his card of terms and the evidente of several wit- 
nesses called to prove the custom, he could claim both 

issions. On the other hand, the defendant con- 
tended that, as the party taking the house was introduced 
to the plaintiff by himself, no commission was payable, 
but only a reasonable recompense for his services. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff for 8/. beyond 
the sum of 7/. paid into court. 





Hooks Received. 


An Elementary Treatise on Iron Metallurgy, up 
to the Manufacture of Puddled Bars; with 
Suggestions, Ye. By Samvet B. Rogers. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Sta- 
tioners’-hall-court. 1857. 


Tue author of this treatise describes it as being 
“built upon the atomic system of philosophy, the 
elements operated upon being estimated according 
to Dr. Wollaston’s hydrogen scale of equivalents;” 
and it comprises “suggestions relative to im- 
portant improvements in the manufacture of iron 
and steel, and the conduct of extensive iron 
works ;” and also analytical tables of iron-making 
materials, with various engravings illustrative of 
the text. 

Mr. Rogers was the inventor of the “iron 
bottom” for puddling furnaces in place of sand, 
by which, it is said, such furnaces now yield 20 
to 24 tons of puddled bars each per week instead 
of eight or ten. Anything put forth by him, 
therefore, for the further improvement of the 
ron manufacture well merits attentive conside- 
tation, The atomic theory, as applied to such 
combinations as those of iron and carbon, has not 
been very clear or satisfactory hitherto, and Mr. 
Rogers is certainly theoretically right in basing 
the manufacture on that theory if he practically 
can. His main object, however, appears to be to 
point out how best to get rid of other and hete- 
togeneous “atoms” rather than to shed any new 
light on the precise atomal proportions of carbon, 
tilicon, &c., in combination with the different 
wrts as they are called of iron. That iron is 
smply one sort of thing, essentially, in itself, 
m all cases, he rightly points out; and that, 
Wherever there is iron in ores, whatever the com- 
lation may be, there we have good iron, if it can 
ed be separated from its heterogeneous com- 
oe How most easily and thoroughly to do 
is, the author treats of in detail. The proper 
mixture of the ore and the stripping agents, such 
48 charcoal or coke, and lime, &c.,—and particu- 

ly the employment of soda or common salt as a 
bonny flux to complete chemically that mixture 
Which has previously been mechanically made as 
Ps ge as possible, constitute the chief features 
: Mr. Rogers’s recommendations for the produc- 
‘on of good iron from even what may be called 
ad and refuse ores; and by the processes ad- 
"ised, he alleges that not only inferior and other- 
Worthless ores and slags may be thus made 
a gn out good iron, but that coke may thus be 

e to yield as good an article as charcoal. 

€ perfect fluidification, or solution rather, of 

and sundry materials to be combined and 
Separated in the process of making iron is as- 
werd : most important point, for no thorough 
ps am elimination of heterogeneous elements 
Sebehte can ever be effected without it; and 
ly a better or cheaper agent than soda 





cannot be found. The base of soda, that is, 
sodium, is the great and almost indispensable 
agency by means of which even aluminium is 
separated from its combinations, and doubtless it 
has been used in the form of chloride in the re- 
duction of iron also; but perhaps not with so 
clear and definite an aim as that which Mr. 
Rogers brings to bear on it. His object is to 
place the materials held in solution by its aid so 
intimately and chemically in connection, atom to 
atom, or in the due and exact proportions, that the 
requisite separations and new combinations cannot 
fail to be fully and instantaneously made, and the 
iron set free. 

The volume under notice, however, is by no 
means restricted to a development of these pro- 
cesses alone. It contains a great deal of other 
and varied matter on the subject of iron metal- 
lurgy ; and being evidently the work of a thinking 
and suggestive mind, it cannot but be of service 
to those interested in its subject, even though 
they may differ with the author on many points 
connected with that subject. 

atliscellanen, 

SocrrETY FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF DWELL- 
INGS AT Hastines.—The first annual Report of 
the Hastings Cottage Improvement Society pre- 
sents some account of the crigin and progress of 
this society. The society have purchased various 
cottages and are still adding to the number, so 
that very shortly there will be more than thirty 
families occupying their houses in different parts 
of the old town of Hastings, at weekly rents 
ranging from 1s. 6d. to 7s. No new houses have 
been built, but the old ones have been put into 
decent and tenantable repair, and overcrowding 
put a stop to. The rent has been increased -in 
only three cases, while in one it has been dimi- 
nished. There has never been more than one of 
the society’s houses vacant at the same time, and 
there has been no loss from bad debts. The 
capital stock of the society, which had first con- 
sisted of 850/. has now increased to 2,150/. divided 
into 214 shares of 100/. each, all fully paid up. 
The shareholders have received two half-yearly 
dividends, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
clear of the income-tax. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.—At the 
annual meeting referred to in our last, the report 
showed that the Society’s list embraces the names 
of 176 members, of whom 4 are for life, 7 are 
honorary, 27 professional, 119 associate, and 19 
are student members. The Council recommended 
the following list of officers for the ensuing year : 
—President, H. P. Horner; Vice-President, G. 
F. Chantrell and W. H. Weightman; Eon. Trea- 
surer, F. Horner; Hon. Librarian and Curator, 
G. Goodall; Hon. Secretary, W. Stubbs; Council, 
J. A. Picton, J. Boult, John Hay, R. Demp- 
ster, and Thomas Jump. The financial statement 
submitted by the treasurer, Mr. F. Horner, showed 
the subscriptions for the year to be £101 4s. 11}d., 
and after defraying all expenses there was a 
balance to the credit of the society of £4 5s. 83d. 
The office bearers recommended were elected, with 
the exception of the name of Mr. Vereist being 
substituted for that of Mr. Demster in the list of 
members of the council. 

River THames.— There are many projects 
mentioned for embanking and otherwise curtail- 
ing this (with all its defects) chief ornament of 
the metropolis of the world,—Is there no way of 
improving it besides taking from its width and 
grandeur, and reducing it to the size of a common 
river, to say nothing of endangering its noble 
bridges >—PROGRESS. 

THE Bie Bett FoR WESTMINSTER. — Sir: I 
see the same preliminary puffs which heralded the 
approach of the first “‘ Big Ben,” are appearing in 
the journals, in respect of the new bell which has 
been cast, under the eye of a very select circle of 
friends, by Mears. I beg leave, however, to with- 
hold my admiration till the bell can be seen and 
heard. You will be glad to learn from the pub- 
lished accounts, if correct, that your spirited re- 
monstrance, against the ugly lettering on the first 
bell, has had some effect: the preserft casting is 
said to be “tastefully ” ornamented with Gothic 
figures and tracery, in low relief. We have to 
thank you for this at any rate, and it is on this 
account that I write. The bell itself has yet to 
be tested. I have grounds for believing that the 
reason assigned for the fracture of the last, 
namely, a thickness in a certain part of the bell 
beyond that specified, was all fudge.—CiappER. 

*,.* We are compelled to say, that Mr. Mears 
has shown no willingness to allow impartial re- 
corders to judge of proceedings for themselves. 











THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE BUILD- 
ING OPERATIVES.—We have received a communi- 
cation from “A Member of the Progressive So- 
ciety,” denying that the promoters of the special 
movement, at present in agitation amongst the me- 
tropolitan building operatives, “sanction strikes ;” 
or that machinery “has been spoken against by 
the workmen, at different meetings, in such a 
manner as to excite the ill-will of the unem- 
ployed.” It is gratifying to receive such as- 
surances on the part of the building trades’ work- 
men; but where or when did we, as alleged, either 
say or insinuate that the promoters of the present 
movement sanctioned strikes, or that machinery 
had been spoken against by the workmen at differ- 
ent meetings? We did say that “ workmen gene- 
rally,” rather than expend any money in aiding 
their unemployed fellow-workmen to emigrate, 
had preferred wasting such means uselessly in 
strikes; and as to machinery, we did express a 
regret that “an endeavour was being made to ex- 
cite the ill-will of the unemployed” in regard to 
it,—a regret, we think, not to be wondered at, 
when we find it represented, in a circular of the 
“Progressive Society,” that many have been de- 
prived of the means of subsistence, and are wan- 
dering about for want of employment, in conse- 
quence of the great increase of machinery and 
other causes. If the society alluded to really do 
not desire to excite the ill-will of the unemployed 
against machinery (and “A Member” of this 
society says that “machinery has been and is ap- 
preciated at its proper value”), we beseech them 
to reconsider what they do say on the subject in 
their cireulars; for certainly they must thus “ ex- 
cite the ill-will of the unemployed.” 

Tue Fire iy Woxrne Fir Prantations.—Is 
it not extraordinary that no less than five or six 
thousand acres of valuable plantation should have 
been allowed to burn away without any endeavour 
having been made to set limits to the devastation 
by cutting a line or circle amongst the firs and 
withdrawing the timber to one side? When a 
fire that is becoming very extensive occurs amongst 
houses, one or two houses are occasionally thrown 
down, in order to cut off the fire, and this is effec- 
tually done at a comparatively small loss. Some- 
thing similar: occurs with fires in the American 
prairies. Travellers collect their horses and other 
valuables, along with themselves, in the centre of 
a circle cut in the long grass of the prairies so as 
to prevent the fire they may have seen spreading 
towards them, from over-reaching and consuming 
them. With the methods practised of guarding 
against fires in the prairies every one who has 
read Cooper’s novels must be familiar. Why 
could not a portion of these acres of plantation 
have been saved in some such way,—even ad- 
mitting the greater difficulty of dealing with 
trees than with grass, or even with houses? The 
fallen trees might have been merely thrown upon 
the doomed side without absolute or deliberate 
removal from their native site; and a sufficient 
breadth of cut would have checked the flames, 
and by skilful arrangement might have saved 
much valuable property at comparatively little 
cost or trouble. 

DEMOLITION OF A CHAPEL, AND HERMETIC 
SEatine or Buriat Vautts.—Mr. Burcham, the 
police magistrate, has ordered the demolition of 
Bethesda Chapel, Jamaica-row, Bermondsey, as a 
dangerous structure, and this is to be followed up 
by the filling in, with concrete, &e., of the vaults 
beneath it, containing 200 to 300 dead bodies, 
many of them still ina decomposing state. Dr. 
Challice recommended charcoal and McDougal’s 
disinfecting powder to be used along with the con- 
crete. Charcoal, however, acts by promoting the 
destruction of the compound gases emanating 
from decomposing bodies by help of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, so that where a vault is hermeti- 
cally sealed by means of concrete, charcoal can be 
of little use, except as a security against defective 
sealing with the concrete, in which case it may 
indeed be useful. 

Yeovit CEMETERY CoMPETITION.—Two corre- 
spondents complain of being applied to by the 
town-clerk for the return of money paid by him 
for the carriage from London of their plans. 
Without approving of the system, it is only fair to 
say, that committees advertising for designs are 
not understood to undertake to pay the costs of 
carriage. In the present cases, involving as they 
did only a few shillings, the Town Council of 
Yeovil might have avoided the charge of illibe- 
rality without any sacrifice. 

ARCHITECTURAL PusiicaTion SocreTy.—The 
Annual General Meeting of the subscribers will 
be held on Friday evening, the 28th of May, at 
No. 16, Lower Grosvenor-street, when Mr. Sydney 





Smirke, A.R A. will preside. 
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MorrTatity oF InFants BY CaRBONIC ACID 
Gas.—Two inquests have just been held by Mr. 
Wakley, coroner for West Middlesex, upon the 
bodies of two infants, under six months old, who 
were suffocated by carbonic acid gas, arising from 
inhaling their own breath, under bedclothes, during 
the night. The coroner took occasion to state 
that the evil of infants being suffocated by 
mothers from want of precaution was becoming 
truly alarming. During the winter and cold 
spring months the mortality of infants from this 
cause was 50 per cent. more than in the summer 
and mild autumn months. He earnestly hoped, 
in time, with the aid of the press, to be successful 
in eradicating this deplorable evil. 

Purrip SorE THROAT AND OTHER EVILS FROM 
CrssPpooL EmMANAtIoNs.—In the quarterly returns 
of the Registrar-General just issued, there are 
some important remarks on the new and malig- 
nant throat disease called Diphtheria, so prevalent 
in some French towns, and now not even alto- 
gether unknown in London, There is good rea- 
son to believe that the aboriginal cause, if we may 
so call it, of this probably infectious disease is the 
emanations from cesspools, with which some French 
towns, as well as English ones, are so offensively 
tainted. “It is a singular absurdity in civilized 
men,” says the Registrar’s report, “to attempt to 
hoard for years this volatile essence, which bursts 
its chains, and, like an unclean spirit, enters not 
only every apartment in the house, but every 
channel of access to the living chambers of the 
body, leaving at times such traces of its passage 
as diphtheria in the throat. The disease once 
generated, wanders abroad, and destroys life under 
circumstances quite different from those in which 
it was born; but impurity is always its natural 
ally. . . Dr. Barker has recently performed 
an ingenious series of experiments on animals, to 
determine the effects of each of the noxious prin- 
ciples which arise from cesspools. A young 
dog in half-an-hour ‘ became very uneasy and rest- 
less ;’ he vomited, and ‘ had a distinct rigour, and 
in the course of a day was exhausted. When he 
was removed he soon recovered.’ ‘ Another dog 
was subjected to the cesspool air during twelve 
days:’ in the first seven days he underwent a 
series of sufferings, not unlike the symptoms of the 
diseases of children in hot weather; on the ninth 
he was ‘very ill and miserable.’ After he was 
liberated, on the twelfth day, he remained ‘very 
thin and weak for six weeks. Dr. Barker then 
continued his experiments on the effects of definite 
doses of the gases in the sewers, and killed or 
poisoned several sparrows, linnets, jackdaws, and 
dogs. Thus Dr. Barker has, for our instruction, 
imitated on a small scale, and on a few of the 
inferior animals, the vast experiment which is 
constantly going on, and destroys thousands of 
men, women, and children, all over England. In- 
stead of a few animals in a close chamber, more 
than two millions of people live in London over 
sewers and cesspools.” 

MORTALITY IN THE ARMY, AND THE BARRACK 
QueEstion.—Lord Ebrington last week in the 
House of Commons moved the following resolu- 
tions :—“ That the long-continued excessive mor- 
tality of the British army has been mainly caused 
by the bad sanitary condition of the barrack ac- 
commodation. That this House has viewed with 
satisfaction the efforts of successive Governments, 
aided by Parliamentary grants, to improve the 
moral, intellectual, and physical condition of the 
British soldier, and is encouraged by the happy 
results of such efforts and grants to hope much 
from a continuance and furtherance of the same. 
That much still remains to be done with regard 
to barrack accommodation ; first, for its increase, 
with a view to the discontinuance, as far as may 
be, of the present practice of billeting, as being 
alike oppressive to the civilian and demoralizing 
to the soldier ; and, secondly, for its improvement, 
both with a view to the healthy accommodation of 
the troops in general, and to the decent accom- 
modation of the married soldier. That in the 
opinion of this House such increase and improve- 
ment are imperatively called for, not less by good 
policy and true economy than by justice and hu 
manity.” A good deal of discussion ensued, Lord 





Ebrington introducing the subject with various | 
statistical and other details in support of his) 
motion. The resolutions were favourably regarded, | 
and were finally agreed to. Another discussion | 
took place in the Commons on the vote of £397,091 | 
for defraying the expenses of barracks. The num- 

ber of members who took part in this as well as’! 
the discussion already referred to, shows the 
interest now felt in the subject. That portion of | 
the vote relating to Netley Hospital, it was under- 

stood, was postponed, at the instance of Mr. Tite, | 
who urged that the works should be stopped and 


the contractor compensated, the site being ad- 
mittedly a bad one. The vote was otherwise 
agreed to. In the course of the discussion, Colonel 
Knox said that if the architects to whom the bar- 
rack competition premiums were awarded were 
not employed in the erection of new barracks, a 
great fraud was practised on them, and the 
engineers who built the barracks would be picking 
the brains of these architects in a most unfair 
manner. 

Marn-DRrAInaGE OF Lonpon.—A public meeting 
was held on Tuesday, in the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, for the 
purpose of considering the present position of this 
question, and to take steps for protecting the 
interests of the metropolitan ratepayers in Par- 





liament: The following resolution was passed by | 
a large majority :—“ That the plans hitherto pro- | 
posed for the main-drainage of the metropolis, 
are incomplete, conflicting, and eeeeey. | 
certain to entail a heavy burden on the rate- 

payers, and of problematical utility to the public | 
health. That whilst it has not been proved that 
the Thames exerts a prejudicial influence on the 
health of the metropolis, it is still desirable to 
improve the drainage and self-cleansing powers of 
the river, and to prevent the deposit of mud in its 
channel and on its banks.” <A resolution was also 
unanimously passed to the effect that, as great 
uncertainty appeared to prevail in the minds of 
the framers of the reports and estimates hitherto 
prepared, as to the extent and cost of the works 
required, varying from upwards of two millions to 
nearly eleven millions, the important question was 
not yet ripe for solution; and that, as a hasty 
decision would impose an enormous taxation on 
the already heavily-burdened ratepayers, before 
any final course was adopted, there should be a 
comprehensive report upon the whole question, 
and ample opportunity given to the ratepayers to 
examine and consider the same. 

KILKENNY ARCHEOLOGICAL SocrETy.—At the 
May meeting the Rev. J. Graves reported that in| 
accordance with the resolution passed at the | 
March meeting, he had communicated with | 





=——. 
SaniTary ProGRess aT CRoYDON.—The 7 
tion whether Croydon would ever derive ” 
benefit from its drainage is being triumphant, 
answered by the local returns of mortality, ag the 
following brief table will show :— er 


Mortality per Cent. per Annum, 
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of England 
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All England 
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2°226 
2°472 
2°512 











Thus, while, in 1848, the average mortality was 
3°940,—or far above that of all England, or even 
above that of the town districts alone of England 
we perceive that the average has been of late 


| reduced to 1°824, or not only to these averages, but 


considerably below them. The freedom fro 
epidemic diseases is said to have been of late espe. 
cially remarkable. 
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[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 

To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘THE BuiLpeEr.” 
Srr,—Numerous inquiries having been made of us dail 
during the last four years, respecting the Revolving 
Shutters adapted to our premises by the Patentees 
Messrs. CLARK and CO. of 15, Gate-street, Lincoln’s.inn. 
fields, we feel but too happy in having the opportunity of 
doing them the justice their novel and useful invention 
deserves. Inconsequence of the magnitude of our frontage, 
which embraces about 30 feet of Oxford-street, one entire 
quarter of Regent-circus, and between 40 and 50 feet of 
Regent-street, the process of closing with the old wooden 
shutters was not only a tedious but also a very laborious 
task—five porters requiring forty minutes to effect that 
object. All this loss in time and trouble is now obviated 
by the above-mentioned invention—the entire establish. 
ment being closed every evening by one porter in the 
incredibly short space of three minutes. In order to lead 
others to a just estimste of the superiority of this patent, 
it may be requisite to state that the size of one of our 
shutters alone is 700 feet in superficial measurement, 
composed of 27,345 pieces united by 2,900 hinges, weighing 
somewhat over two tons, and yet obedient to the hand of 
one porter! Messrs. CLARK and Co. having also executed 


various persons on the subject of the restoration | Other work for us, such as Brass Sashes, &c. we feel much 


of the chancel arch of the ancient building known | 
as the “Nunnery,” at Clonmacnoise, said to have 
been built by a Dervorgilla after her separation 
from her paramour, Dermot M‘Murrough. He 
had received so much encouragement, that he 
thought the issue of a circular, containing a brief 
historical notice of the building, and the nature 
of the repairs required, would produce the neces- 
sary funds. Amongst the papers read was one 
“On Ancient Masons’ Marks at Youghal and else- 
where, and the Secret Language of the Craftsmen 
of the Middle Ages in Ireland,” by Mr. Edward 
Fitzgerald, architect. The paper was illustrated 
by drawings of a great number of ancient masons’ 
marks, 

BaTTERSEA ParK BrivGEe.—Sir,—It is bad 
enough to have to pay a toll in and out of Batter- 
sea Park if one go to it via the Middlesex side, 
but when you are there the ways are not suffi- 
ciently cared for: twice I have fallen. There are 
no lamps at night in the roads, &c. Pray, sir, will 
you recommend a few o?/ lights in the roads until 
the gas be laid on. As to lamps, would it not be 
a good plan to let every lamp tell the direction of 
the road, e. g., let those running north and south 
have a slip of green glass perpendicular; those 
going east and west have a horizontal line. Green 
glass for these strips. But above all Jet them be 
placed low to light the ground: lamp-breaking is 
now too mean a trick for gentlemen ; and if even 
done once in a way it will not be because they 
are placed usefully.—B. 

THe AUGER WoRM IN TIMBER.—A most de- 
structive disease, termed the “auger worm,” 
nearly equalling in its ravages the rot itself, has 
been discovered in Her Majesty’s paddlewheel 
steam-sloop Barracouta, in dock at Woolwich. 
She was employed upwards of eighteen months 
cruising in the China seas, and, from her heavy 
draught of water she suffered at various times 
from contact with the rocky shoals along that 
coast, which damaged and stripped the copper 
from her bottom. The inferior planking thus 
exposed was found to have become infested with 
the worm, which had spread through the whole 
of the outer planks below the ship’s bilge to a 
disastrous extent. On applying the usual process 
denominated “dubbing,” or chipping off the sur- 
face, the planks, eight inches thick, presented the 
appearance of long honeycombs, and were literally 
eaten out in and chambers extending 
over the entire length and depth usually im- 
mersed. The beams and timbers in the vicinity 
of the engines are rotten and decayed from the 
effects of the steam. 





pledsure in recommending them: the lowness of their 
charges and rigid punctuality, entitling them to the sup- 
port of all those with whom durability is economy, and 
time saved money made. Our shutters may be seen in 


active revolution, nightly, at half-past eight o’clock. 


SOWERBY, TATTON, and COMPANY, 
Silk Mercers and Drapers, Regent-circus, Oxford-street. 
Jan. 1, 1857. 








TENDERS. 


For Farnham Church, Essex. Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Crocker :— 
Nixon, London £7,299 0 
Smith and Appleford .. «» 7,143 0 
BE <scccs esc tswesis is 6,999 0 
Winsland and Holland .... 6,894 0 
Grey and Sons, Cambridge 6,664 0 
Bell, Cambridge 5,650 0 
Brown, Lynn 7 
0 


. 5,320 1 
Foster, London (accepted) .... 


4,996 


oscoocoooeocoe 


For Gallowgate Baths and Washhouses, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Engineering department. Messrs. Oliver 
and Lamb, architects. Quantities supplied :— 

T, TUWOUES: cvscscccccsecese o- £2,616 0 0 
Head and Wright, Stockton.... 2,200 0 0 
Bailey and Walker, Newcastle.. 2,200 0 0 
J. Giaholm and Son, Newcastle 2,065 0 0 
Henry Watson, Newcastle .... 1,918 0 0 
Dixon Brothers, Newcastle (ac- 


cepted) 1,795 0 0 


For Hemsworth Union Workhouse, received at a meet- 
ing of the Guardians, held on Monday last :— 
Brickwork, Mason’s Work, Plastering, 
and Slating— 
Wm. Duval, Hemsworth 
Thos. Taylor, Pontefract 
Verity and Hosher, Sheffield .. 
Richardson and King, Leeds .. 
James Brice, Dewsbury 
John Barstow ,and Sons, Ponte- 


eococco 


Joiners’ Work. 
John Youdhow, Huddersfield .. 
Wm. Clark, Sheffield .......... 
Henry Harrison, Huddersfield. . 
Verity and Hosher, Sheffield .. 
John Homson, Sheffield........ 
John Can, Barnsley. 
Booth, Bradford ........ paseo 
John Scholes, Dewsbury 
Thomas Hill, Leeds......- rer 
C. Midgley, Bradford (accepted) 
Plumbing and Glazing. 

John Flint, Sheffield 3 
Wm. England, Pontefract .... 
Thomas Ingham, Pontefract . 
Thomas Storey, Leeds 
John Tosher, Sheffield (and 

painting) ....cececesecccees 
Wm. Brown, Barnsley ..... 
John Tosher, Risby......++.+0¢ 
John Denton, York.........+- ‘ 
Wm. Roberts .....--ee0-- 
John Metcalf, York. . 
John Horsfall, Halifax ......-+ 
C. Coates, Dewsbury (accepted) 
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Gould, Cheapside :— 
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fis 
Piper and Son...... 
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ae 
For the © 
vet Borough, 
poberts, architect. 


Hey rence and SOMS......+.+.+. 


Piper, William 


Peet and Son . 
Willson .-++++s 


eeeeerereresere 


soccer eeeesees 


Pritenard and Co. Vacesnncadae 
POWNS..++seeccerecescsconrecs 


weeeeee 


Carter... 
Myers... 
Rider .+-+++ees 


eee eereseeseone 


eee cere seen eoee 


eeererevererese 





8,430 
8,356 
8,100 
7,890 
7,835 
7,748 
7,660 
7,639 
7,549 
7,434 
6,720 


eoocosooocoocoo 


rection of a Warehouse building, in Union- 
for Mr. Craster Humble. 
Quantities furnished :— 


tee Beeld c's we bb a8 +o MOS 


Mr. Richard 


eoocooooocecoeco 


ror building two Cemetery Chapels, with Lodge, Offices, 


poandary Wall, &c. 
architect :-— 


at Whittlesea. 


Mr. R. Hutchinson, 


Geen es srecesececceecececsee £1,398 0 0 
1,295 0 0 


Gray and Son . 
Ellis and Son... 


weer erereresere 


Bennett and Son (accepted).... 


cere sereeesere 





For the 
Arboretum 
Jackson, architect. 


Gmith ....cececerecerececceees 
Hains and Close .....eseeeeees 
Rooke and Clarke ........++++- 


Whitworth..... 
Dyer....seeeeee 
Gtay..cesseeces 


eeereeseesesece 


weer erressesece 


ee 


Gu 
Bakewell and Chambers ...... 


Blackwell 
Haw and Wooll 
May (accepted). 


eer reser eeeee 





1,037 


© 
eo 
a 
~ 


2) 
So 
a 
~ 


868 


ed 


eocoucooooooo 


oco 


erection of two semi-detached Villas, near the 
Nottingham, for Mr. Palmer. Mr. Frederick 
Quantities not supplied :— 


Biddle.....csecccecce-cocsccee SI yll5 


ocococococececo 


For the Brecon Cemetery, Chapels, Lodge, and Entrance 
Gates. Mr. H. J. Paull, architect :— 


Winstone ..ccccccccccccccccce G1,221 


Hargess .....+6 


Prothero....-.. 


ge: 
Jones and George .........0.. 


0 

ececcccccceeeee 1,190 0 
1,183 0 

cccccccccccccee 1,174 O 
945 0 


Griffiths and Son (accepted). Sas 


oocoo 


For works at Oxendon-street, Haymarket, for Mr. C. 


lewis. Mr. Ainslie, architect. 


Mr. Munt :— 


Quantities supplied by 


Potter ...cecccccccccccccccccss 1,200 0 0 





T’Anson.. 


PROCES... cvccccccntccececccese 


Dove ......00. 


eee eeeereserere 





Mr. I’Anson, architect. 








1,137 0 0 
1,018 0 0 


935 0 0 
For works at Old Broad-street, City, for Mr. W. Brown. 


Quantities supplied by Mr. 


Campbell -—- 
Add. for Stone Stairs. 

Cubitt and Co. ...... 263,780 ..ceeeceee £130 
Uccivscicccsecdses WHalMasecececs BIO 
ME ckctecteseess DERM ace dacwdss 97 
ee B,51B .ccccccece 120 
| pga sideviecee GErveccsescce Gm 

Dice catcccsicivcces MpMMccceccasee 120 
MM isis ccercevewues 3,380 ..cccccece 100 
WRUNE Se citccivechce “ORS cesscctvce 326 


For Steam Flour- Mill (first portion of the work), Com- 


Jas. Smith.......ccececececceess L589 0 
PERIEW ca ce coricinediwecauneeee 
RIMNIONU oc'v cic Caiccecbascccsacieess 


Bristow ........ 
Pollard ........ 
Strudwick.. 


eee ee eerereseee 


eee rere eeeerere 


ee eee rsereseeee 


Jas, Loe and Sons ....c0-seesees 


Nye. 


Pee eeecceee 


Comore rerreesese 





540 
534 
513 
513 
511 


mercial-road, Guildford. Mr. Henry Peak, architect :— 


ooooococe 


For finishing three Houses, No. 13, 22, and 33, Adelaide- 


eckin, architect. 


crescent, Brighton, for Baron Goldsmid. 


Mr. WwW 
Quantities by Messrs. Wright and 





-Taylor ....... 
J. Fabian Stine cee'e 
R. Patching and Sc ns 
Chapman ¢ and Par- 
Sons (accepted) .. 








No. 13. | No. 22.| No. 23.| Total. 
£2,000 | €3.200 | £2,700 | £7,900! | 
1,946} 3,101} 2,674; 7,721 
1,875 2,940 2,506 7,321 
1,790] 2,650] 2,280; 6,720 
1,008 1,810; 1,510] 4,328! 














Edwards, archite 


ct. 


Messrs, Pearson and Doughney :— 


" the Ashford Cinna buildings, &c. Mr. Chas. 
’ The quantities supplied by 


























l=] a} ‘2 
a (ele 
« = “as 5 
a a | 88 |65 
C=} &./O8 lSe 
ng | BE) aE les 
>£ Be gs. |ac 
z 2 | es |es. 
ag 3 S Bod 
3 Q & BSE 
ts) ° 
€ s. d.i¢s.d.)s.d.]s. d. 
Peron Richardson..| 2,984 3 2!6 00|4 0/7 0 
Co, n, Walter, and 
treeeeeeees| 2335 7 4/10 60/6 0/5 8 
uikaud Par seeeee| 2188 0 O]11 60/510/6 8 
bei as He ae Pe 2 9]10 00/3 9/6 
roe 5 2)14 00/5 5/5 
stead igh 215110 0|11 5016 8|5 2 
; teeseceeese| 25053 12 0/10 0016 617 3 
ram i 1,806 0 0|10 50/4 2/7 0 | 
Care and Co.......| 1,762 0 0|10 10 0| 4 3/| 6 11* 
Gates 77°"" seeeeeeee/ 1,710 10 0/9 00/4 0/6 9 
~~ AV fe lO 
/“48sel and Boyle .... o ” 1. | 210 
Bie 0 
* Accepted. 


re 


For the erection of Lodge, at North-end Lodge, Ful- 


ham, for Mr. Albert Smith. Messrs. Finch Hill and 
Paraire, architects :— 
Lucas Brothers ........00+++- 61,195 
De a ce cadececustuecscese eater 
Patrick amid SOM... ccscccccccce 3,598 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 








For first portion of parish works, Middlewich Church, 
Cheshire. Mr. Joseph Clarke, architect :— 
Faram, Lawton, Cheshire 
(GECEIIED) « ccccsecscceccccencetaee € 6 








For restoration of the Baron’s Aisle and Lady Chapel, 
Middlewich Church, Cheshire, for J. France France, esq. 
of Bostock Hall :— 

Dean, Northwich, Cheshire 
(GCCOURED) .. cc cccccccrqsesse ates £3 





For Mortuary Chapel, Entrance Lodge, and Gates, 
Box, Wilts. Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, architects, 
Reading :— 

Myers, Lambeth .........6.+.+++ £920 0 0 
Brewer, BOX.....cccccccccccccse 840 0 @ 
Pictor, Box (accepted) .......... 725 3 2 





For works at Regent-street, for Mr. Foulsham. Mr. 
Poland, architect :—- 
Gee ccoccccocdncstcaencccewnc One eo © 
Rowland 376 0 0 


TEAR OWG 6 ccccdkcctccctovscsnséd GF © © f 


eee ee ee eee eee eee 


For Alterations at 16, Tokenhouse-yard, late British 
Bank. Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, architect :— 


Axford and Hall ............00+-€639 0 0 
Brass and Sons ......cssesesees 620 0 O 
Turner and Sons,.........06..-. 593 0 0 
Ashby and Sons ..............+. 590 0 0 


For Rebuilding No. 4, Bell-alley, City. Mr. Edmund 
Woodthorpe, architect :— 





Larke and Son........seccsesee+ £387 0 0 
Turner and Sons............+++. 358 0 0 
Ge icc ducecctavacacecscaccey One eG 
Pritchard and Son ............+. 329 0 0 
Brass and Sons .........6..+6.. 310 0 0 
For Repairs and Additions at Mr. Bett’s, Sutton, 
Surrey :— 
Symonds, Chelsea ........+0+6..€276 0 0 
Dove, Islington .....cccccccccee 263 3 G6 
COOK, SUE ncncccccccsecccess BIG © 
Charles Warr, Sutton .......... 241 0 0 
Potter, Sutton....cccccccccccese 207 106 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





R. R.—Messrs. G.—Mr. 0.—J. J. L.—Spectator.—E. H.—F. J.—W. C. 
—H. J. P.— J. P. — D. M. (it means rent-free, but reserves a right).— 
J. E. C.—Constant Reader (the drawings belong to the architect).— 
J.1.— R. K.—A Passer-by. — R. A. A.—R. P.—F. B.—H. K.—E. H.— 
H. P.—Mr. H.—G. P. C. — C. G.—An Architect (a plan of St. George’s- 
Hall, Liverpool, will be found in a previous volume). — 8. L. 8. (we 
find it inexpedient to give opinions on private disputes. We may say, 
however, that the plans of the old house, and the plans which “‘ were 
approved but not carried out,” may fairly be charged for). 


“* Books AND ADDRESSES.”—We are forced to decline pointing out | 
books or finding addresses. 


kas’ NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other’ 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nov to the “ Publisher.” 


Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman. 





IN py ow the te —Valuable Freehold Estate and Wor! Plant of 
Ironfounder and Engineer.—TO BE SOLD by AUCTION, by 


AR. JOHN THOMAS, on WEDNESDAY, 


MAY 26th, 1858, at ONE for TWO o'clock, on the Freshen, 
a valuable FREEHOLD PROPERTY, situate on the banks of the 
Medway, at — in the oa of Rochester, Kent, in four lots ; also, 
the WORKIN. aaae on — an IRONFOUNDER and ENGINEER. 
carpen- 
ter’s shops, a wharf with exte’ tage to ‘the ay lay-by and 
yard, two weather-boarded perme two brick-built ditto, and a con- 
venient brick-built residence (in good re; e High-street of 
Strood, at the corner of the roadway leading to the foundry. The 
trade and other fixtures in and about the foundry and smith’s shop, 
with the plant and implements, will not be sold with the freehold. 
They may be taken by valuation of the vendors at the option of the 
purchaser, on his ng an ent to that effect at the time of 


signing an agreem: 
sale, and if he declines to take them they will be sold by auction 


immediately after the freehold. The fixed plant comprises a six 
horse-power horizontal steam-engine and boiler, two wrought-iron 
cupolas, Lloyd’s patent fan-blast, two powerful cranes, screw cutting 
lathe with 19 feet bed and 6 feet ‘connection piece, two other lathes, 
40 feet of iron shaft with flat riggers, grindstone, gas fittings, and 
other effects.—The premises may be viewed on application to the 
Auctioneer ; and Lappe per and conditions of sale, and catalogues of 
the plant, &e. may be had of bing > BELL, Esq. Official Assignee, 
3, Coleman-street-buildings ; R. PRALL, jun. Solicitor, 19, Essex- 
street, — Enig R. PRALT, Solicitor, Rochester; and of the 
, 








TIMBER MERCHANT'S ee COACH AND CABINET 
MAKERS, MESSITER is URERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


R. MESSITER is pe tool to SELL 


by PUBLIC AUCTION, on the Premises, ooo or 
Camberwell, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1858, a large quantity of 
DRY BIRCH PLANK 44 years “old), YELLOW WHITE SPRUCE and 
PINE DEALS, PLAN and BATTENS, BALK TIMBER, &c. with 
about 2,000 Squares of YELLOW and WHITE PREPARED FLOOR- 
ING BOARDS (ver ydry).—May be viewed two days previous to the day 


| of Sale, and Catalogues had on the Premises, and of the Auctioneer, 


24, Acton-place, Kingsland-road. 


TO meme PIANOFORTE MAKERS, BUILDERS, 
ACH-MAKERS, AND OTHERS. 


HOS. EDWARDS and SON have received 


instructions from Mri JOHN BRINSMEAD (who is relinquish- 
ing the mah y trade, having disposed of the lease), to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, No. 7, Store-street, Bedford-square, on 
WEDNESDA Y, the 26th of MAY, 1858, at ELEVEN o'clock  nasetecly, 
the entire STOCK IN TRADE, consisting of large quantities of Hon- 
duras, St. Domingo, and Cuba Mahogany, in logs and curls, planks 
and boards ; Rosewood in planks and boards; Birch, Beech, Cedar, 
maple, &c. in’ planks and boards; Honduras Mahogany panel boards ; 
Veneers of Spanish Mahogany, ‘Maple, Rosewood, Ebony, Walnut ; 
and Stores; a el -cart, in excellent condition ; Trade 
Utensils, and various other goods.—To be viewed two = previous 
to, and on the morning of sale. Catalogues may be m the Pre- 
mises, and of the Auctioneers, 15, Pinner’s-hall, Old Sense yn Fam E.C 


FREEHOLD BUILDIN ND.—CAMBERWELL, SURREY. 


ESSRS. DAVIS and VIGERS are in- 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, in 

Lots, on TUESDAY, MAY 25, at TWELVE for ONE, FIVE ACRES 
of FREEHOLD LD LAND, singularly eligible and desirable for building 
purposes, lying between the Nong oh New-road and the Vassal-road, 
midway between Kennington Church and Camberwell-; on. being 
the remainder of an estate laid out for WP nergonen Enea om the greater 
portion of which has been drained and made, and building 
ly commenced thereon. The property may be viewed till the 

sale. Particulars and conditions of Pom. with plans, may be had at 
the Horns Tavern, Ken m ; the Red Cap, Camberwell- m; the 
Green Man, Brixton ; the tate Exchange, 19, ce ey, Corn- 
hill; at the Auction Mart; of F. WEST, Esq. 3, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house ; 3; of C J. EILOART, Esq. 39, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row ; and of the ‘Auctioneers, 3, Frederick’s _- 4; Old Jewry. 











To Timber ean Cabinet and Pianoforte Makers, 


‘ounders, and Others. 
ESSRS DAVIS and VIGERS are in- 
structed to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, No. 9, 
Wharf, South Wharf Road, Paddi m, on TUESDAY, JUNE 8, and 


following day, at TWELVE for ONE each day (the pi 


required for the Timber Bending Company), the well-assorted an 
| seasoned STOCK : comprising 6,000 pieces of wide Pine, and white and 
| yellow Deals and Battens, 5,’ 700 feet die square, 3,000 feet fir quarter- 
are 1,270 squares of white and yellow floor and matched 
tens, 1,500 feet moulded torus skirting, 40 loads of plasterers’ best 

poy 3 a large and powerful iron traveller, equal to twelve tons, and 
' particularly suitable f for foundry purposes ; a PATENT SMOKE CON- 
SUMING pe gee ironwork for a crane, two iron pumps, two 

iron tanks, sundry use m work, with 
| other pa a. To be viewed the day before and mornings of 
sale ; catavogues to be had on the ; and of the Auctioneers, 
3, Frederick 's place, Old p Book E.c. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, AT BRIXTON, SURREY. 


ESSRS. DAVIS and VIGERS will SELL 
AUCTION, at the AUCTION MART, on FRIDAY, JUNE 

18, at WELVE, in Lots, about TWO AURES of FREEHOLD LAND, 
situate between Brixton hill and Clapham New Park, and near to 
Brixton Church, a most eligible site for building purposes. Further 











ADVERTISEM ENTS. 
HE BUILDER.” ”—Wanted, the Num- 


bers for January 17, 24, and 31, 1357. —Agely at the Office of 
“ The Builder.” 











SOCIETY. — Instituted 1848. — ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Subscribers will be held” on FRIDAY EVENING, 
the 28th MAY, to receive the Report of the Committee on the general 


for the Election of Officers for the ensuing year. The meeting will 
take place at No. 16, Lower Grosvenor-street ; the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects having granted the use of their 
rooms for this purpose. The chair will be taken at EIGHT o’clock 
precisely, by SIDNEY SMIRKE, 
sented to preside. Parts 2 and 3 for the year 1855-56, being the com- 
pletion of the text of the Letter C; and Part 1, 1857- -58, being Hlus- 
trations to C, are now in the binder’s hands. Members are request 
to forward their subscriptions immediately, in order that they may 
be included in the accounts. 

WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon. Secretary. 

144, Great Marlborough-street, W. 18th May, 1858. 











| Building Land at Hounslow, Middlesex, comprising 16a. 3r. 32p. with 


eligible frontages, 

ESSRS. HAMMOND and EILOART 
| will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on FRIDAY, 
| MAY 28, at TWELVE, in two lots, the above valuable PLOTS of 

LAND, only a few minutes’ walk from the town of Hi low, and 





RCHITECTURAL nt UBLICATION 





Affairs of the Society, the Accounts of Receipts and Expenditure, and | 


. A.R.A. who has kindly con- | 


= with plans and conditions of sale, may be had of Messrs. 
IZARD and GARNHAM, Solicitors, 55, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields; at the 
Auction Mart; the Estate Exchange, ge-alley, Cornhill ; and 
Auctioneers’ Officers, 3, Frederick’s- a, Old Jewry. 








' TO ARCHITECTS. 
EXPERIENCED ASSISTANT re- 


A quires a permanent SITUATION in the Country. Would pre- 
fer thing the Management of an office. Understands designing, 
perspective, tinting, &c.; nN working and full-sized detail draw: 

and superi of buildings, surveying land, level- 
ling, quan’ tity taking, and writing specifications.— Further particulars 
on iieeion to K. F. K. Humphrey’s Library, 9, Middle-row, North, 
Knightsbridge. 

BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


N EXPERIENCED and _ confidential 


ACCOUNTANT, MEASURER, and ESTIMATOR, thoro roughly 
and practically acquainted with the Building business in 
branches, will Aer be DISENGAGED. Eight years’ reference fhe 
the situation he is leaving.— Address, Y.Z. No. 4, Balmes-road, South- 
gate-road, Islington, N. 
TO THE PROFESSION AND OTHERS. 
A an 
ARCHITECT, at from one and a half to three guineas per week. 


SITUATION REQUIRED by 
—Address, 8. P. 449, New Oxford-street. 














TO ARCHITECTS. | 
THOROUGHLY Practical CLERK of 
WORKS is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has had the 
management of extensive works; with first-class testimonials.— 
Address, H. H. J. Office of ‘‘ The Builder. s 





having very valuable building frontages on the Bath-road, and on the 
road leading from Heston to Sutton. It is copyhold of the manor of 
Heston, a held at a mere nominal fixed fine on death or alienation, 
thereby rendering it nearly equal to freehold.—Plans and iculars 
| may be had at the Bell, Hounslow ; of J. W. FLOWER, Esq. Solicitor, 

aa maaan City ; and at the Auction-offices, 28, Chancery- | 
i e. 





Valuable Freehold Building Site close to Portman-square, alike eli 
ble for the erection of two first-class houses of business, or a pub! ic 


institution. HAMMOND and EILOART 


ESSRS. 
| will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, on FRIDAY, 





| 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


A* Exp erienced and Practical CLERK 


of WOR. Ks. wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT in Town or 
can be given.—Address, G. W. 
oo y thes Geawell road, 
TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYOES. 


i AN ASSISTANT is open to a RE- 








ENGAGEMENT. He is accustomed to the general routine of 
drawings, also per- 

a know- 
Quality-court, 


an office—to prepare fair, working, and detail 
spectives ; can assist in — out yuantities, and 
ledge of ‘land-surveying and levelling.—Address 6, 


| MAY 28, at TWELVE for ONE, the above eligible FREEHOLD (hancery-lane, W 


| BUILDING SITE, situate at the corner of Edwards-street and Duke- | 


| street, Portman-square, with a commanding double frontage of about | 
| | 70 feet, the entire being unencumbered by ancient lights or any | 
restriction whatever, presents a rare and most desirable spot for 
| building operations.—Full particulars may be had of Messrs. SMART 


| 
| 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
NEAT DRAUGHTSMAN, 


desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Is used to both sty! 


aged 22, 


es ; and has 


| and BULLER, Solicitors, 56, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; at the Mart ; or at | some acquaintarice with Gothic details. Satisfactory references ; ; 
' ; Moderate salary.—Address F. B, P. No. 9, Walcot-square, London, 8. 


} the Auctioneers’ Office, 28, Chancery-lane. 





Mecctonss 


re 


PR mE eLMREN RE pn 
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TRAVELLER, COLLECTOR, &c. 
RESPECTABLE Young MAN, who has 
held the situation of Traveller and Collector toa Cement 
and Terra-Cotta Manufactory, wishes for a similar ENGAGEMENT, or 
K, , or SALESMAN. Has had experience in stone- 
measuring.—A. A. 1, Church-row, Limehouse. 





TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 

N ASSISTANT accustomed to all 

BRANCHES of the PROFESSION is desirous of an ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Address P. Q. Z. Post Office, Broad-street, Bloomsbury. 


TO SAW-MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS. 
YOUNG MAN wishes EMPLOYMENT 


as SAW-SHARPENER, in town or country. Can work frame, 

ch, or moulding machine, make the irons, &c. Terms moderate. 

—Address, ©. B. Mr. Munn, Dyer, No. 49, Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
Holborn. 


LAND-AGENT, Surveyor, and Auc- 


tioneer, practising twenty miles from London, wishes to 
obtain the SERVICES of a Young Man as ASSISTANT, who has had 
actual experience in the business, and who, besides being a tolerable 

tsman and land surveyor, is acquainted with the general 
routine of business in an auctioneer’s office. As he would have many 
opportunities of obtaining experience, a small salary only would be 
paid him during the first year.—Apply, stating age and experience, to 
B.C. Post-office, Watford, Herts. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 
FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN, accus- 
tomed to prepare finished, detail, and working drawings, write 
specifications, superintend works, &c. wishes for a RE-ENGAGE- 
M Is well up in construction and arrangement of farm home- 
steads, Terms moderate.—Address, A. Z. 278, High Holborn, 














TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


YOUNG MAN is desirous of meeting 

with an ENGAGEMENT in an office of the above. Is a capital 
Draughtsman, can make finished and working drawings, take out 
quantities, and understands the plotting of surveys, &c.; also has 
a knowledge of bridge construction.—Address C. L. 12, York-place, 
City-road, E. C. 








ARCHITECTS. 


TO 
A* efficient ASSISTANT, thoroughly 


conversant with Gothic and Italian design, detail, an 
struction, and a rapid perspective draughtsman, is open to a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT for a limited time, or a permanency. Salary 27. 12s. 6d. 
or 2%. 28. per week, as the case may be.—Address C, W. C. 55, King 
William -street, London Bridge. 


A GENTLEMAN, who has had consider- 
able experience in a First-class Survey, is open to an EN- 

GAGEMENT. He is a neat and expeditious draughtsman. Terms 

moderate. Excellent references.— Address, C, Z. Post-office, Derby. 








TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND ARCHITECTS. 


_ SURVEYOR, a thoroughly experienced 

M , fully acquainted with Construction, Planning, &., 

and a good Accountaut, wishes for an engagement (abroad not objected 
to).—Address, H. H. Q. 1, Great Ormond-street, Queen’s-square, W.C. 


N expert and efficient DRAUGHTSMAN 


of 7 years’ experience in some eminent Offices, desires an im- 
mediate RE-ENGAGEMENT ; he is well versed in Pointed Designs, 
and general practice ; ate gp working, detail, finished, and perspec- 
tive drawings, understands surveying and construction, and can be 
a hly a moderate.—Address, VOLENS, Office of 

e Builder.” 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


AX ARCHITECT, in extensive Practice, 


has a VACANCY for a PUPIL.—A well educated Youth 
would have a more than ordinary opportunity of gaining a knowledge 
of the profession.—Address, A. B. Hadland and Plews, Stationers, 
Bucklersbury. 


TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 





CLERK of WORKS or GENERAL FOREMAN, by a tho- | 


hly practical man, aged 38, who ya md understands taking 
out quantities, measuring up works, levelling, &c.—Address, J. A. 
28, Newland-street, Pimlico, London, 8.W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND ENGINEERS. 
ANTED, by a Gentleman,a SITUATION 


in either of the above Offices. Every reference given as to 
— Country not objected to.— Address, A. C. E, Office of “The 
Builder. 








VE or SIX good HARD-STONE 


CARVERS WANTED immediately.— Apply to C. ABBEY, | 


Carver, Bellevue House, People’s-park, Halifax, Yorkshire. 


A] OTICE to CLERKS of WORKS, ARCHI- 





con- | 





ARCHITECTS, &c. 


TO 
HE Advertiser, who has been accustomed 
to Italian Architecture, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT in an 
ARCHITECT’S OFFICE. Can prepare specifications, take dilapida- 
tions, make out finished details and general drawings, &c. Salary 
negate ai Q. A. B. 25, Margaretta-terrace, Oakley-street, 
elsea. 


ANTED, by a Gas-fitter, Paper-hanger, 

and Painter, a SITUATION. Is competent to take and 

square dimensions, or attend to books, &c. Can give security if 

required.—Apply. to A. B. 3, Charlotte-terrace, Lilford-street, Cam- 
berwell, 8S. 








TO SURVEYORS, &c. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, who has had 

five years’ experience, an ENGAGEMENT in the Office ofa 

Surveyor. Good recommendations, and salary moderate.—Address, 
D. E. Cotes’s Library, 139, Cheapside. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, in an Archi- 


tect’s or Builder’s Office, or as Time-keeper, by a Bricklayer, 
26 years of age. Is well acquainted with practical geometry, and able 
to keep books or accounts of any kind, and writes a good hand. Has 
held a situation of this kind before. Good reference.— Address, 
T. G. B. 2, Henry-street, Lorrimore-road, Walworth. 


ANTED, by a first-rate PLUMBER, a 


SITUATION. Is a good painter, glazier, &c. Good reference. 
— Address A. Y. stating wages, 45, Sandwich-street, Burton-crescent. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS, TIMEKEEPER, STOREKEEPER, or in any other 
capacity, by a Young Man of experience in the mechanical trades. Is 
quick at accounts. Good references. Moderate salary, for a per- 
manency, would be preferred.—Address, J. Post-office, 13, High-street, 
Islington, N. 














IRONFOUNDERS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


in an IRONFOUNDRY. Has had upwards of twenty years’ 
experience in all its branches.—Apply, C. L. No. 16, Goldington-street, 
Old St. Pancras, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, OR ENGINEERS, 
AUCTIONEERS, DRAUGHTSMEN, & 


ANTED to APPRENTICE a YOUTH, 


who has a decided taste for Drawing, to any of the above 
Professions. In-door. A Dissenter’s family and the country will be 
preferred.—A note, stating the lowest premium that can be enter- 
tained, will have immediate attention, to B. L. care of E. MILES, 
15, Liverpool-street, City, London, E.C. 


ANTED, an ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN. — Address, BOX B. I. Post-office, Man- 

chester, stating terms and qualifications. As a first-class man will be 

— — liberally, it is ho, ed that none but those of a superior class 
will apply. 











TONE-YARD FOREMAN. 


s ; 
ANTED, a Respectable Man, a MASON, 


whose abilities will enable him toconduct the operations of 
men employed in a stone-wharf,— being able to understand drawings, 
set out masons’ work, and superintend the landing and stowing away 
of stone. Those whose character will bear the strictest investigation 
as to sobriety, integrity, and ability, may apply (by letter only), giving 
full particulars, in own handwriting, where last employed, how long, 
in what capacity, and wages expected, to Messrs. BROWN and BOOTH, 
42, Bankside, 8. 





BRICKS. 
ANTED, a person qualified to take the 
entire MANAGEMENT of a BRICK-YARD and TILERY. 
Apply, stating terms and particulars, to DAVIES and SAVIN, 
St. Asaph, North Wales. 


| W ANTED, a SITUATION as PLUMBER. 


| A Young Man from the country wishes to obtain a situation 


' 








in the above line. A satisfactory reference, if required, can be pro- 
cured from his last employers.—Apply to W. B. at Mr. Simons’s, New- 
street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
ANTED, an active Man as a working 
FOREMAN of JOJNERS. Must be steady and quick at setting 


out work. A reference required.—Apply, by letter, stating age and 
salary required, to A.B. 17, Mount Pleasant, Gray's-inn-lane. 








TO GRAINERS AND WRITERS. 

VV ANTED, in an old-established business 

in the Midland Counties, a PERSON thoroughly competent 
| to undertake the SITUATION of FIRST-CLASS GRAINER. It is 
essential that the applicant should be of steady and industrious habits, 
and not object to make himself generally useful. One who can write 
and do pencil work as well as grain preferred.—Application to be 
made, post-paid, to Messrs. SPARROW and SON, No.1, Park-row, 
Nottinghain. 


SS 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, AND BRI 


ANTED, by a Youn Man, aged 3° 
years, EMPLOYMENT as FO) AN; has hag 

practical experience as Brickfield Foreman, and ‘has had 13 yeap, 
management in Building of Public Works, General Repaim tit 
and in the Construction of Sewers. Good testimonials Of Hotes, 
tained as General Foreman in the Building Department,’ 
Keeper, or as Brick Field Foreman.—Address, T. K. Mr Oke Time 
Frith-street, Soho, London. » Osborn’, 5) 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS 

, by a First-class PL 

ing work Snrall its Sodas aie ae — Rhona ot pigs, 
comity food refrenge-Appiy, WBS. af Me Dalida 
Lion, Wardour-street, Soho, London, ae M's, Golden 


ANTED in a small country SAW MILI, 

. worked by steam and water power for cutting round ¢ 
with circular saws, A STEADY ACTIVE MAN competent to rtrd 
entire charge of the MILL and a few Carpenters, and to ki the 
ee og ey A as to character and ability wil] be tes 
pply by letter stating terms and previous enga - 
Surveyor, Shaftesbury, Dorset. Ponerre FISK, 


TO BRASSFOUNDERS AND OT 


HERS 
WANTED, a SITUATION, as PLUMBER 


BRASS-FINISHER, in the Pump and Wate , 
—Address E. F, 11, North-street, St. John’s Church, Weetue ame “ 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, 9 pF 

ENGAGEMENT as CLERK inan ARCHITECT or BUJLDER's 
one, Te ui ecree don, ae 

. .— Address C. N. care of Mr. J ily; 
Old Kent-road, 8. E. ee en 




















TO TIMBER AND DEAL MERCHANTS, 
ANTED, a SITUATION as SALES 


MAN, by a Young Man who has held a similar situation, I 
a good accountant, writes a neat hand, and understands the practic r 
working of a saw-mill. Town or country.—Address, M. P, Mrs Ste- 
vens, 28, North-street, Edgware-road. re 


TO ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANTS, 
ANTED, a CLERK, competent to design 


and practically carry out works, and prepare fair and work- 
ing drawings. He must also have a correct knowledge of measuring 
and estimating.—Address, stating terms and reference, to ZETA 
Hugh Roberts’s Library, Chester. 5 


TO RAILWAY CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as RAILWAY 


CONTRACTOR’S ENGINEER, by one who served Five years 
in a Civil Engineer’s Office ; who is experienced in estimating the 
cost of, and in laying out Railway Works, and who can produce satis- 
factory testimonials as to character and ability.—Apply to Mr. 2. . 
IBBET, Auctioneer, Jewin-street, City. 


TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c.. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as PAINTER, 


to take charge of jobs, or otherwise. Has been twenty years 
in the trade, and can have a six years’ reference from present em- 
ployer. Satisfactory reasons given for wishing to leave—Addiess, 
H. W. 18, Westbourne-street, Pimlico, S.W. 

















ANTED, for a Permanency, a SITUA- 

TION as PAPER-HANGER and HOUSE-DECORATOR, by 

one who has no objection to filling up his time in painting, and isa 
thorough trad n. U ptional references given.—Apply to H.C. 
No. 24, Emma-street, Hackney-road. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Person, a 
SITUATION as Clerk in a Builder’s Office, Clerk of Works, 

or as Manager or Clerk on a Wharf. Good references can be given— 

Address T. T. Messrs. Davis and Co. Post-oftice, Brompton, 8.W. 


W ANTED, an experienced FOREMAN, to 


take charge of an extensive Job in London.—Address, stating 
age, wages required, and where last engaged, to J. K. Office of “Tle 
Builder.” 














TO POTTERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, who is 
possessed of limited capital, a partner to join him in the 
STONE POTTERY LINE, in first-rate business premises, where there 


| are two first-class kilns in good working order, in the neighbourhood 


of Lambeth.—Apply by letter only, post paid, to A. B. 8, Barton 
street, College-street, Westminster. First-class references will be given 
also required. 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED, in a vell- 


established and increasing practice in the country, 2 PARTNER, 
who can command a premium, and who is competent to conduct a 
first-class Architectural business. — Address, INIGO, care of Mr. 
Weale, 59, High Holborn, 








TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMEN, &c.—The C issioners of 
Public Works having occasion for the services of an additional CLERK 
of WORKS, invite competent persons to whom such appointment may 
be acceptable, to apply for the same, and to accompany their applica- 
tion by a statement showing what experience they have had in the 
superintendence of buildings, and to send copies of any testimonials 
of qualification in their possession from architects or builders. A 
thoroughly practical knowledge of builders’ work in all its details, as 
well as the measurements of works, will be indispensable. ‘The candi- 
date must also exhibit specimens of drawings, and be able to draw 
neatly designs from architect's sketches, No person need apply whose 
- 4 exceeds thirty-five years. Salary 1562. 10s. per annum, rising by 
102. annually to 2507. the maximum; with 10s. 6d. a night personal 
allowance when absent on duty, and 207. per annum to cover expense 
of an Office.—By order, EDWARD HORNSBY, Secretary. 

Office of Public Works, Dublin, May 13, 1858. 


TO BUILDERS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser (24), leaving an eminent 

London building firm, is desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT in 

Town or Country. Is well t d to Builders’ book-keeping and 

accounts, taking out quantities and estimating, measuring, abstract- 

ing, and billing accounts, including usual office routine. Security and 

satisfactory references given.—Ad C. B. 8, Golden-terrace, Barns- 
bury-road, N 


TO COUNTRY CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Friends of a respectable YOUTH are 


desirous of placing him as IN-DOOR APPRENTICE, where he 

would be treated as one of the family. A moderate premium will be 

\ven.—Address, with particulars, to J. C.G. Mr. Foote, Chemist, 
wer Eaton-street, Pimlico, 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser having just completed an 

Engagement with a Surveyor to one of the Metropolitan Boards 

of Works, requires EMPLOYMENT, can ign, Draw Perspective, 

Take out Quantities, Measure up Work, &c. &c,—Terms 30s. per week, 
A. Z. 37, New Gloucester-street, Hoxton, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE Advertiser wishes a Re-Engagement 

as an ASSISTANT in a Builder's Office in town. He has a 

good knowledge of drawing, and is well acquainted with the routine 

of an office. A good recommendation from the gentleman with whom 

he thas been the last six years. | not so much an object as 

improvement.— Address to ANDREW KILLBY, Mr. T. Ginn’s, 
Builder, Puckeridge, near Ware, Herts. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


HE Advertiser, aged 20, wishes to be engaged 

snapping, pn ah Pn “Re. dl will mak: 7s errs ~ ne 
$ im p > , and wi e 

useful,—Address, G, R, E. 407, Oxford-street, London, W. etd . 




















TO GILDERS AND DECORATORS. 
ANTED, for a Young Man, 19 years of 
age, a situation as IMPROVER. Wages not so much an 
object as to be put forward.—Address H. C. 9, Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth, 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION in a Builder's 


Office, by one who has been ten years in the trade. Can 
take out quantities, measure up works, and is a good accountant.— 
Address, R. R. 10, Alexander-street, Westhourne-park. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION by the 


Advertiser, who is a First-class PLUMBER in all its branches, 
and who would be willing to fill up his time with Painting and 
Glazing ; can have a good reference from his late employer, where he 
has been for upwards of six years.— Direct to M. N. at Mr. Chapman’s, 
3, Christiana-place, Hanover-street, Peckham. 





ARPENTERS’ COMPANY.—A large 
FREEHOLD ESTATE, belonging to this Company, — - 
STRATFORD, near the railway station, and suitable for manufac os 
and workshops, TO BE LET, for a long term, either in large i be cm 
plots. The property is exonerated from land-tax and tithe— tor 
ticulars apply to Mr E. B. JUPP, Clerk’s Office, Carpenters'-la®, 
London-wall, a si hee ges 
TO FREEHOLDERS AND OTHERS. 


RS. 
ANTED, from Twelve to Twenty Acres 
of LAND, fora Cemetery, about four miles from ay 
Surrey side. The neighbourhood of Nunhead is preferred.—: thwark. 
stating particulars, to Mr. EDMUND REDDIN, Bankside, Southwé 


OKING, SURREY.—TO BE LET, with 


. 3 5 u + * walk of the 

immediate possession, within five minutes’ Wak 0. 

Woking Railway Station, a modern VILLA RESIDENCE, with ~ 

tures complete, consisting of drawing-room, dining-room, ™ nd For 
bed bers, bath-room, &c. with one acre of garden ground. 











TO MASONS, CARVERS, &e. 
ANTED, to apprentice to a Carver, a well- 


educated Youth, 16 years of age, who has a good taste for the 
business, as well as drawing.— Ad , stating terms, &*., to E. C. 
Messrs. Rhoades and Co., News Agents, Market Rasen, Lincolnshire. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


WORKING FOREMAN, having been similarly engaged in a 
building firm for some years. Good testimonials. No objection to the 
country. CARPENTER by trade.—Address, R. B. Messrs, Watkins, 
4, Frederick-place, Hampstead-road, 


TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. _ 
ANTED, immediately, an active MAN 


to TAKE the MAKING of a large quantity of Tiles, Draining- 
pipes, Bricks, &c. ; or, if preferred, to act as FOREMAN.—Apply to 
Mr. J. S. FORSTER, 94, High-street, Gateshead. 


PLUMBING, &c. 


Wy As, by the Advertiser, a steady, 


Middle- Man, a SITUATION as PLUMBER, or three- 
branch hand. ell experienced in, and accustomed to Bath, Range, 
and Closet work ; is also a good painter and glazier. No objection to 
a. ped or to do the general work on an estate.—C. J. Office of 
“The er.” 


ANTED, in a Surveyor and Builder’s 

Office, an experienced CLERK, qualified to measure and 

estimate works, prepare drawings, keep accouuts, &c.—Address by 
letter, stating qualifications, age, salary, and where last engaged, to 
R.C.G. care of Mr, Calder, Library, Bathurst-street, Sussex-square, W. 

















“ 2. Lancaster’ 
articulars, apply to Mr. RICHARD CHURCHILL, 2, rok ins 
Place, Strand, London ; or to Mr. THOMAS MILLER, at the Wokiné 


Station. 


IGH HOLBORN.—TO BE LET upo ® 


4 val of th 
Building Lease for 60 years (subject to the approvil ' 
Court of Gtabeeery}, the desirable FREEHOLD SITE of a) ae 
FRENCH HORN LIVERY YARD, being in the rear of Nos. Holbor, 
87, High Holborn, the property of the Saint Clements ey) on of 
Estate Charity. TENDERS of GROUND-RENT to Ld en 40, Not 
before Ist of JUNE, to Mr. JOHN F. ISAACSON, Solici gig , 
folk-street, Strand, of whom any further particulars may 


' —0 
ARROW.—FREEHOLD LAND. net 
BE SOLD, at a moderate price, = - ptt J 

immediate possession, about 200 acres of ve jot 
PASTURE LAND, in a ring fence, with capital — and ee 
Barns and Farm Buildings, in good repair. The property e 
to the Harrow Railway-station, and within an easy, = 
Town and School, and it is bounded and ir ‘- spaci 
well-made roads. There is plenty of good water on ~ 
supply may also be had from the Harrow, Waterworks 
rate. Part of the property yields capital prick earth, 
agreeably undulated, perfectly drained, and in = — 
suited to building or agricultural purposes. vena % 
estate will be entitled to the privileges of Harrow oa 
certain restrictions, to a free first-class pass by the voare for eleve2 
western Railway between Harrow Station and Basten 09 Mary low pei 
years. From a purchaser taking the entire property, a aad eligible 
will be accepted, so as to secure to him a most = f COOPER and 
investment.—For further particulars apply to an and 8 82° 
HODGSON, Solicitors, 3, Verulam-buildings, Gray's ; 
lane, City. 














